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CHAPTER X. 


A PLAN AT WORK. 


Arter Mr. Lemuel Richards’s unceremonious 
descent down the steps of the portico, he was 
more affable and courteous to Mabel than ever. 
This troubled her more than his anger could 
possibly have done; for she knew him well 
enough to understand that beneath his smiles, 
and underlying his pleasant words, there was some 
subtle purpose at work, more dangerous because 
hidden. For herself, she felt every day, more 
strongly, the depth of the conflict through which 
she must pass. Thinking of Alick, sometimes 
she grew almost sick and disheartened, his suffer- 
ing seemed so great in comparison with hers. 
And then, the sudden disappearance of Sim cast 
a deep gloom over her mind, for the poor boy 
had a firm hold upon her heart. She did not 
know why, but whenever she looked at Mr. 
Richards, she could not help thinking that he 
knew something of him. To be sure he deplored 
loudly and strongly the boy’s uncertain fate, and 
added largely to the reward offered for him. 
But this was all lost upon her. She could not 
help connecting Sise’s igexplienble hatred of Mr, 
Richards with his disappearance or abduction, 
for she believed, with Alick, that he had been 
carried off forcibly on the night that his hat was 
dropped upon the old road. 

In the face of this trouble Mr. Richards’s 
splendid mansion grew up rapidly, day by day. 
Mabel could not look upon its rare grandeur with- 
out shuddering. She knew that this was a part 
of the price that was to be paid for her liberty 
and her womanhood. She knew, too, that at 
its completion her hand had been promised to 
the wily, scheming man. But to this danger she 
tried to close her eyes, firmly, trusting blindly to 
the future. 

One morning, after a night of tedious sleep- 
lessness, as she sat upon the shaded portico, list- 
lessly turning the leaves of a book, she became, 
without wishing it, a listener to a conversation 
between Mr. Richards and her mother. Her 
own name, coupled with that of Alick Sherburne, 
first attracted her attention, and startled her 
wearied quietude. 

“ But for all this, Mr. Richards, I think Ma- 
bel trusts Alick wholly and fally,” were the first 
words that awoke her from her apparent uncon- 
sciousness. 

“ T do not doubt that at all, although I wish 
that I might,” was the frankly-given answer. 
“ But if she could see him as I do, Mrs. Whea- 
ton, the spell would soon be broken. Men have 
a better chance of judging each other’s charac- 
ters than women can possibly have. I might 
learn more of a man in three days, than a wo- 
man could in twice that number of years.” 

“Very trae, Mr. Richards, very true, but 
Mabel would not accept this from you, I am 
quite certain. As I said before, she trusts Alick 
wholly. This is not so much to be wondered at, 
since she has known him from earliest child- 
hood, and, for all that I know, looked upon him 
as her future husband for more than half that 
time.” 

“T know all this,” was the confident answer. 
“But I have faith to believe that Mabel has too 
much good sense to believe in him, after once 
viewing his character from a particular stand- 
point.” 

“Indeed!” said Mabel, under jher breath, 
nestling down into the deep shadow of the vines, 
intent upon hearing all that was said, now that 
she could not escape without notice. “ But it 
isn’t the easiest matter in the world to make me 
look through your dirty spectacles, sir,” she 
added, to herself. 

There was a few moments’ pause, after this, 
which was broken by a question from Mrs. 
Wheaton 

“And yon think that Alick has some know- 
ledge of Sim’s whereabouts, then?” asked the 
widow, in a low tone. 

“I do most certainly,” was the reply. 

Mabel started up. She could hardly trust her 
senses. 

« Bag what can be his object t” 

“ The plainest, conceivable. Firstly, he wishes 








to make some one beside himself shoulder the | 


deed; secondly, he has an eye to the reward 
which has grown to be very handsome. 
not arrived at this conclusion in a moment. It 


I have | 


has grown upon me gradually. Its premises 
“Go on, if you please,” said Mrs. Wheaton, 
seeing that he hesitated. 


the window of your carriage-house,” he added, 
slowly. 

“Ah—ah—indeed !” ejaculated the widow; a 
sudden light seeming to break upon her mind. 
“And he did this—” 

“Out of pure malice, I suppose,” added Mr. 
Richards. ‘“ He was afraid that I would cross 
his track, and this was his first annoyance. I 
felt it very keenly then, but I had no right to 
speak.” 

Mabel’s lip curled and her cheeks flushed, but 
she did not reply. 

“ How did the rascal dare commit such an out- 
rage!’ said the widow, her temper rising. 
“ Surange that I did not think of it before, when 
the evidence was so strong and conclusive. But 
he shall suffer for this yet, mark me, he shall, 
Mr. Richards.” 

“ Bat do not get angry over this, I beg you. 
Let it pass by, as I have done. It will all come 
out well enough by-and-by.” 

“ Tt shall !”” was the emphatic rejoinder. “ Ma- 
bel must have no further intercourse with such a 
man. I have tried to break off the intimacy, by 
degrees, but I shall try no longer. It must be 
broken by one strong blow, at once.” 

The words were spoken so terribly earnest that 
they chilled Mabel to the heart. Still she listen- 
ed eagerly, as a criminal might listen to hear 
his doom. 

“Do not be too harsh with her,” pleaded Mr. 
Richards, in a deceitful, softened tone. 

“‘Harsh medicines are best, sometimes,” an- 
swered the widow, in a firm, hard way. ‘ Mabel 
must listen to me atall events, now. I have 
been lenient long enough.” 

Poor Mabel! what could she do—how could 
she act? She thought for a moment that she 
would go away ftom her home, ont into the 
world, and escape from the danger that hung 
over her. But her heart shrank from this. She 
would wait a little while longer. She would see 
Alick again. Dear, good Alick, whose whole 
life had been so spotless and true; a hard strug- 
gle against poverty and its attendant discomfort ! 

Was this infamous lie to be fastened upon him 
asatruth? The thought nearly maddened her. 
She knew how tirelessly her mother would work 
against him, and how strong and deep was her 
influence in the town. She could crush him 
out, if she wished, and he would never dare to 
hold up his head in his native place again. Her 
face brightened. He would be innocent. Thank 
God for that! she murmured to herself. And, 
beside, it was Sim who had destroyed Mr. 
Richards’s property. She could tell of this, 

It she could only solve 
the mystery of the idiot boy’s disappearance ! 
If she dared but accuse Mr. Richards of what she 
felt in her heart co be true. But no, she must 
Work for Alick and 
herself as long as there was any hope, and then, 
if the worst came, make a bold strike for her 
| liberty. 





| now that he was gone. 


work cautiously and well. 


there, that her reason was leaving her. There 


“The morning that I found the letter beneath | 


For a little while it seemed to her, as she sat | 
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THE PROFFERED BOUQUET. 


air seemed fall of vague whisperings, but when 
she tried to catch at their meaning, they floated 
away from her. The sunshine wrote words, 
rapidly, upon the floorat her feet, she tried to read 
them and they faded. Twice she started, think- 
ing that a hand was resting tenderly upon her 
aching head. But no, it was only an imagina- 
tive whim. She was nervous and sick. She 
was weary, too, poor child. She almost wished 
that she could sleep quietly beside her murdered 
father. 

Her father! How like. a torture came the 
thought of him! She wrung her hands, and 
strove to choke down the dry, hard sobs that 
came up to her lips. Mr. Richards and her 
mother must not know how she had been moved. 
They would look upon it as a triumph. To 
them she must appear fearless, bold, and, if need 
be, defiant. Her very weakness she must make 
them believe strength. Then she wondered 
what in all her life she had done, to deserve this 
suffering? Why she of all others should be 
brought to fight against such a great wrong? 
She had read of such things in books, but they 
had always seemed like so many far-away myths 
to her. 

She had seen her friends, her playmates 
who had grown to womanhood with her, wooed 
and won happily. Why could she not have 
sucha lot? Was she less worthy? Must she 
be sold toa man whom she detested, when a 
high, true heart was breaking for her? O, no, 
a thousand times, no! she would die first. 
Death was nothing in comparison with such a 
fate. It was only a pleasant rest; a quiet fold- 
ing of the hands; « peaceful closing of the eyes ; 
a faint struggle, and then God’s clear light for- 
ever. There would follow a little time of weep- 
ing, and then the turf would grow green in the 
village churchyard ; the flowers would spring 
up; the sunshine and rain and the southern 
winds would come. But life! life with a man 
whom she did not love; caresses from lips and 
hands that she loathed; a presence that was 
the keenest torture—O, of all trials upon God’s 
beautiful earth, this would be the most terrible to 
endure ! 

At this period of distracted thought she was 
aroused by the soft tones of Mr. Richards. 
Again she listened. 

“T shall give a grand fete when my house is 
completed and furnished. I am determined that 
| it shall surpass everything that has been known 
| for hundreds of miles about. If your beautiful 
daughter were only to appear as the sweet mis- 
tress of the festivities !” 





and an inquiry. Mabel waited, breathlessly for 
the answer. 

“Jt shall not be my fault, if it is not so,” an- 
swered the widow, in the low, hard tone, which 
| at times was peculiar to her. 
| “T fally believe you, Mrs. Wheaton,” replied 
| Mr. Richards. “And, io the meantime, I will 
| not be idle.” 
| “Bat the affair of the harnesses, I cannot bear 
to let that rest.” 

“T have particular reasons for wishing you to 


7 } ey great 
Sortie Ty “ote Calle heart. ‘ The 








The last was given half-way between a sigh | 


x — _ . 
plucking it too Soon-~ 

“Trt shall be as you say, then; and, now, I 
have afew moments to devote to my garden. 
Will you accompany me ?” 

After they left the house together, Mr. Rich- 
ards and her mother, Mabel breathed more 
easily. She arose and took a few unsteady turns 
up and down the portico. The old house-dog, 
Rover, walked soberly and steadily by her side. 
How, at such a time, will the mute love of a 
beast touch one’s heart. In spite of herself, the 
tears arose to Mabel’s eyes, as the kind, good 
creature rested his head against her hand. 

“Dear, old Rover!” she said, “if you could 
only know! If you could only pity me! How 
sober you are! You do understand, after all, 
more than I think. O, Rover! Rover!” 

She wiped her hot tears away and went into 
the house. She knew it was wicked and sinful, 
but she wished, at that moment, that she might 
never leave it again alive. How dreary looked 
the wide old sitting-room. Inits cage her canary 
sat dumpish and silent. It had no bright, glad 
song for her. In the corner her music lay un- 
disturbed upon the piano. The last time that 
she sang, Alick had joined her. Would they 
ever sing together again? She tried to play, 
but her fingers could awake nothing save dirges. 
She turned to her little basket of work. How 
many times Alick had read to her while she 
sewed. But that was past! yes, dead! She 
took the basket in her lap and commenced re- 
arranging it. How full her poor heart was 
of loom and grief! 

Perhaps a quarter of an hour passed in this way; 
at any rate, while she sat there, Mr. Richards 
and her mother came in. She did not look up 
as they entered the room. She hoped they 
would not speak to her. Bat this could not be. 
Mr. Richards had been gathering her a bouquet. 
He must present it to her. He came forward, 
his wide, handsome mouth wreathed with smiles. 
Mabel looked up into his face, and down deep 
into his mysterious eyes. For the moment, she 
knew not why, she was dangerously drawn to- 
wards him; magnetized, as it were, by his 
strong, powerful will, or charmed as the snake 
charms the beautiful bird. But it was only for a 
moment, the next she was free again. 

“Will you accept these flowers?” Mr. Rich- 
ards asked, regarding her attentively. 

She held out her hand for them. They were 
arranged in perfect taste, white japonicas, and 
purple pansies upon a ground-work of green 
She gave a little shriek as she clasped her fingers 
about them. It seemed as though a thousand 
tiny lances had pierced her hand. She looked 
ints the hearts of the flowers, they were sweet 


and pure. She looked through the scented 


| leaves of sweet-brier and southernwood, but 


could see nothing save the traces of the summer 
upon whose bosom they had been sleeping. She 


| glanced ap, again, at Mr. Richards, who was 


| doso. They shall be explained in due time. | 


still standing close by ber side. 
“ What is it, Mabel?” he asked, wonderingly. 
“Nothing, sir,” she answered, turning her 
head away 
“Nothing! Bat aren’t they beautiful and 
sweet?” 


“ Yes, very 


“And you have accepted them from me? 
Thank you!” 

How unwise of the wily man to speak in that 
way to the proud, imperious, wilfal Mabel! 
Had she indeed allowed him a chance for even 
that faint tone of triumph? she wondered. She 


Perhaps it was because she loved them so well. 
But now, she hated them. Because his fingers 
had been clasped about the tender leaves, they 
were poisoned through and through. 

“From me!”’ Richards repeated close in her 
ear, his large eyes kindling and glowing. 

She arose as he spoke, while a freakish cloud 
of red glowed upon either cheek. Her eyes were 
like fierce black clouds that flashed continual 
lightning from their depths. Her lips were 
apart, colored like scarlet leaves of autumn. 
From between them her teeth shone out like 
pearls. 

“From you!” she said, her voice full of con- 
tempt and scorn. ‘From you, indeed! Look !”” 

She dropped the flowers upon the carpet, and 
then crushed them to atoms with her small, firm 
foot. 

[SEE ENGRAVING] 


“From you! Yes! and from you, only!” 

She went like a queen from the room, holding 
her full skirts closely back, as she passed him, as 
though there was contamination in his touch. 

The face of Lemuel Richards was as white as 
the hearts of the japonicas he had gathered, and 
his lips quivered as though a great tempest was 
breathing through them : 

“My gift!” he said, hoarsely to himself, point- 
ing down to the bruised blossoms. “As I live 
‘she shall be sorry for this before many weeks. 
As I live!” 


CHAPTER XT. 


MR. RICHARDS ANGRY.——-HI8 OFFER. 


“Twitt keep these,” Mr. Richards said, 
stooping down and gathering up tthe crushed 
flowers, carefully. ‘I will cherish every torn 
leaf, and every soiled petal. She will remember 
them when she sees them again.” 

He went up stairs, to his room, and placed 
the bruised bouquet in his trunk, smiling almost 
fiendishly as he did so. 

“Tt will be my turn by and-by,” he whispered, 
biting his dry lip. “My turn! The fine house 
on the hill will have a mistress, soon; and the 
proud mistress will have a master. There will 
be no whining lovers about then; no sickish 
stories of affection and poverty ; no underhanded 
intrigues with idiots. Bah! how can I wait to 
feed my anger with this delicious fuod! Bat I 
must work well,” he repeated, musingly, pacing 
restlessly up and down the room. “ There are 
a great many blabbing mouths between me and 
safety They must be filled, or—silenced !” 

He looked cautiously about him as he spoke 
the last word, then repeated it, softly, to himself. 
“ Silenced—silenced !” 
“So far it is well done; I have gained the 
widow’s favor; the idiot Sim is out of my way, 
for awhile at least ; a dark suspicion is beginning 
to rest upon the proud Alick ; beginning—but if 
I could only hasten it. In this way Mabel could 
be brought to her senses!” 
He sat down by his dressing-table and rested 
his head thoughtfully upon his hands. From 
the garden below Mabel’s voice floated up through 
the windows upon the soft September breeze. 
He knit his brows angrily as it fell upon his ear, 
and again his white teeth were dented into his 
dry lips. His large black eyes wore a deep, keen, 
almost serpent-like expression, as though they 
were translating all the malice of his bad heart. 
Mabel sang a few words of an old song. He 
leaned forward to listen to it, knowing as well as 
did she, that it was done purposely to annoy him, 
and that she felt little like singing. 
“I'll prove trne—TI'll prove true, true to my love— 

My love will prove true to me 
“You'll prove true, indeed !” whispered Mr 
Richards, to himself, sneeringly, “and a great 
deal of good will your truth do you!" he added, 
drawing back from the range of the window, that 
she might not sce bim. 
Still the voice, clear, musical and yet defiant, 
floated up to him, trilling and warbling through 
the words : 
“1'll prove troe—T'll prove true—true to my love— 

©, he'll prove trar to me 

Truc to me—true to me, 

O. he'll prove trae to me!’ 

“ Well done!” he said, rising, his face look- 
ing flushed and irritased. “ Well done my little 
lady; we'll eee about this love of yours, and 
what can be done to take down his pride. He is 
a school-teacher, to-day, thie week, what wil! he 
be next’ By Jove, what « plan I have '” 

He brought his large hands together, as he 
spoke, and walked excitedly up and down the 
room. From his open window, he cvuld ore 
across the fields, to the very epot where the little 
brown academy of Cramston stood, and where, 











had taken his flowers, she hardly knew why. . 
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for more than a year, Alick Sherburne had been 
employed as teacher. As he looked at it a great 
cloud sailed up the sky, and the place lay in a 
heavy shadow. Was it prophetic? He thought 
so, and in the exultation of the moment laughed 
and chuckled joyfully to himself. 

“ Yes, it must be done at once—done at once !” 
he exclaimed, starting towards the door. “I 
must lay this happy plan before Mrs. Wheaton.” 

He went down stairs as though his suddenly 
concocted wickedness had taken twenty years 
from his life, and left him fresh and young again. 
His step was light and springing ; and his mouth, 
free from the angry passions of a few it 
before, was so lost in smiles that it might have 
set well upon a better face. He found Mrs. 
Wheaton alone in the sitting-room. Even this 
encouraged him. To be favored in such slight 
circumstances, was to him, in his superstition, 
prognostic of good. 

“Thave been thinking,” he began, seating 
himself before the widow, and smiling blandly, 
“that if this young man Sherburne could, by 
any possible means, be brought to absent him- 
self from Cranston for a few months, your daugh- 
ter Mabel would be more easily led to do what 
is for her own good. This girlish fancy would 
soon wear itself out in his absence. Don’t you 
think so, Mrs. Wheaton ?” 

“True, true,” said the widow, thoughtfully ; 
“this idea has occurred to me more than once, 
but how it is all to be brought about is the 


uzzle.”” 
: “A puzzle which I think I have successfully 


solved,” was the prompt answer. 

Mrs. Wheaton looked up inquiringly. 

“J would not for the world,” continued Mr. 
Richards, in an explanatory way, “deprive a 
young man whom I believed worthy and hon- 
orable—or even aid in depriving him of his means 
of gaining a livelihood. But I do not think, 
myself, that Mr. Sherburne is a proper person 
for your town’s people to trust their children 
with. If they could be made to understand this, 
it would, at once, be a good thing for them and 
for you, and for your daughter,” he added, after 
a sligut pause. 

“Yes, yes !”” said the widow, musingly. “ He 
could not afford to be idie if he should lose his 
situation here. I helped him to this very sit- 
uation, Mr. Richards; and he has paid me by 
insulting my guest. This is a very lucky 
thought. I must be growing dull; it ought to 
have occurred to me, long ago. A great deal of 
trouble would have been saved by the means.” 

“ You think there will be no difficulty then, 
about this?” asked Mr. Richards, anxiously. 

“None at all. A nephew of Esquire Marston 
has been trying to get the situation for some 
time. He shall have it next term. The change 
will be easily made.” 

The widow spoke promptly, and like one who 
had ample confidence in herself. Her influence 
in Cranston was strong for good or evil. Poor 
Alick Sherburne ! 

“The summer term of the school hag been 
Close in a few days. I will see to is before that 
time. Esquire Marston is at the head of the com- 
mittee chosen to select a teacher. He need not 
be greatly urged, I am sure, to decide in favor of 
his nephew.” 

“No, certainly not,” answered Mr. Richards, 
his face broadening into a satisfied smile. 

So saying, this gentleman went to his room. 
If possible his step was lighter than when he left 
it. As he sprang up the wide staircase he rub- 
bed his hands together, and shook his head in a 
way that said, almost as plainly as words could 
have done—that the game was his; and that 
every move made to win it from him was wasted, 
perhaps worse than wasted, if such a thing could 
well be. 

In the meantime, Alick performed his round 
of duties in the little brown academy, with his 
usual faithfulness, little dreaming of the cruel 
disappointment that was in store for him. On 
the last day of the term, known as examination 
day, which passed with credit to both scholars 
and teacher, the bitter, mortifying blow fell. He 
was informed by a letter, signed by the gentle- 
men of the committee, that his services would no 
longer be needed, and that an efficient teacher 
was already engaged to fill his place. There 
was no chance left for him to demand an expla- 
nation. It was a plain, conclusive, unquestion- 
able dismissal. Standing alone at his desk, in 
the silent school-room, he read the note over and 
over again. It did not change by reading. 
Whether he held it in his unsteady hand, or it 
laid open before him, it was the same. He was 
not wanted any longer! His face flushed, and 
for a single moment his lips quivered, like those 
of agrieved child. But only for a moment. 
The next, the letter was crushed in his hand, 
and he set about gathering up his books and 
papers that were lying loosely around. 

“Tam used to it,” he thought. “I never 
knew what success meant; for a year past, I 
have been a little favored, perhaps, but now! 
It’s only worse for me, now—and Mabel !” 

The heavy Latin dictionary which he had 
taken from his desk, fell from his hand as he 
thought of her. Without a situation he could 
not remain in Cranston; what would be her fate 
if he was away? He must work somewhere. 
His folks were poor ; his father an invalid. Yes 
he must work. But what could he do there? 
The same influence, that had robbed him of his 
engagement as a teacher, would prevent him 
from forming another in any other pursuit. He 
felt positive of that. He thought of Mrs. Whea- 
ton and sighed; of Mr. Richards, and clenched 
his hands firmly together. He knew that it was 
not right, but in his heart, he could not help des- 
pising him. He could not believe that there was 
a pleasant or kindly trait in his character, or a 
bright spot ; it was to him all darkness. 

Sad and despondent, Alick went from the old 
academy. He did not dare to look behind him 
as he walked out of the school-room, or even 
when he turned down the shady way to the 
roud. He had grown to love the place, and the 
happy, cheerful faces that he met there day after 
day, but it was all passed now; the place was no 
longer his; the faces he could never meet there 
again. As he walked along he heard a step 
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behind him. He shuddered involuntarily. It 
was the step of Mr. Richards. He could tell it 
in any place. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. Sherburne,” he said as 
blandly, as ever. 

“Good afternoon, sir,” was Alick’s reply, 
witbout raising his eyes to his face. 

“Thave heard sad news of you,’’ continued 
Mr. Richards, going up to him, and walking 
closely by his side. 

“ Indeed, sir!” 

Alick spoke quickly, giving one keen glance 
towards him 

“Yes, and is there anything that I can do to 
aid you ?” 

O, how like mockery were his words! The 
angry blood surged up to Alick’s face, and he 
shut his mouth firmly to keep back the bitter re- 
ply that burned at his lips for utterance. 
“Nothing at all,” he said in a low tone, after 
& moment's silence. 

“ You would prefer to remain in Cranston, I 
suppose?” Mr. Richards queried. 

“Your supposition is correct,” was the curt 
answer. 

“Tecan help you to do so!” 

“T do not understand you, sir!” said Alick, 
stopping suddenly and fixing his eyes firmly upon 
his companion’s face. “I cannot see the drift 
of your remarks.” 

“You cannot ?” d Mr. Richards, smil- 
ing, and walking unconcernedly forward. “They 
are very easily explained. Iam having a fine 
house built on the hill yonder.” 

“Tam aware of it—yes, sir.” 

“When it is completed, and we are fully 
established, I shall be able to do something for 
uu.” 

He put a strong emphasis on the word “ we,” 
and kept his glittering eyes fixed upon Alick as 
he spoke. The young man looked up into his 
face inquiringly, but did not reply. 

“I want to find a young fellow, of about your 
age, one that I can trust, for a coachman. 
Would you like the situation? I will pay you 
satisfactory wages, and give you constant em- 
ployment the year round.” 

“Fellow! By the heavens!” cried Alick, 
springing forward. 

The next moment Mr. Richards was lying full 
length upon the ground, his fine coat and hat 
somewhat the worse for dust. 

“Now, you can try the insult over again,” 
said Alick, as he arose. “I am quite strong 
enough for you.” 

Mr. Richards’s steadily blazing eyes rested 
on the young man’s face for a minute, then he 
turned away, a low, clear laugh slipping from 
his lips. 

“You did well, Mr. Sherburne! Ha! ha!— 
a—ha—ha!” 

“ Yes, and if my life is spared, I will do bet- 
ter yet! Mark my words !” 

“Yes, I will mark them, and I presume these 
young ladies will do the same,” answered Mr. 
Richards, pointing to « group, pf girls..Wir a by- | 
path across the fields. Mabel was among the 
number. 

“What is it, Alick! What is it!” she cried, 
bounding forward, and taking both his hands. 
“What makes you look so white? Come this 
way and tell me! O, what made you do that?” 

“He insulted me, Mabel, and I could not 
help it,” he answered, in a low, choked voice. 

“Walk faster,” urged Mabel, hurrying along. 
“Let us get away from him—where he cannot 
hear us—I’m so sorry! There, now tell me 
about it? speak low. What did he say to you ?” 

“ He offered me a situation,” answered Alick, 
glaneing back with flashing eyes. 

“What for—what did he mean by that? What 
do you want of a situation ?” 

Alick looked into her face. 
know, then, of his misfortune. Should he tell 
her? He hesitated a moment. She would have 
to know it sometime, very soon. It would be 
better from his lips, perhaps. 

“T am not wanted at the academy any longer. 
There is to be anew teacher next term. The 
committee notified me this afternoon.” 

Mabel held his hand fast in hers. Her eyes 
glistened as she raised them to his. 

“ He did it, Alick, I know he did!” she ex- 
claimed. ‘It is just like him. I have thought 
for a long time that he wovld do something 
ba Pad 

“T wouldn’t mind it, if it was not for you,” 
he answered. “I’m sure I don’t care much for 
myself, but I don’t want to leave you, now.” 

Mabel hung her head, sorrowfully. She had 
never felt so sad-hearted, before. 

“He provoked you ?” she said, her thoughts 
recurring to what she had seen a few moments 
before. 

“Yes, he wanted me to be his coachman, and 
|” 

“Struck him!” prompted Mabel, her eyes 
brightening. 

“ Yes, and placed myself in his power by the 
means, hot-blooded fool that I was!” 

“T’msorry for that, indeed Iam sorry, Alick,” 
said Mabel, earnestly, “but, I hope you hurt 
him. I could have cried, I was so frightened, 
but all the while I was as glad as I could be 
when I saw him stretched out on the ground 
there. How he laughed ! it makes me shudder to 
think of it.” 





She did not 


Mabel looked back, as she spoke. Mr. Rich- 
ards was walking slowly after them. 
“See him dog our steps!’ she said. “TI al- 


ways know when he is coming,” she continued, 
shrinking closely to Alick’s side. ‘ Sometimes 
when he is near me I find it hard work to breathe. 
Let us walk fast, and keep out of his way.” 

They went along ata livelier pace, bat Mr. 
Richards did not appear to notice them. He 
walked thoughtfully forward, his eyes bent upon 
the ground, once in awhile raising his hand to 
his head as though the bruise upon it was painful 
to bear. 

“Don’t mind this, Alick,”” Mabel continued, 
in a tender tone. ‘I know it is bad, but don’t 
mind it!” 

“T'm so much in his power,”’ answered Alick. 
“T have always felt so free before. Now, I have 





done something wrong, and I know it. Every- 


body will think so, too. Your mother, Mabel!” 
“Yes, I know it, Alick—I know it. But we 
can’t bear everything ; and things get worse and 
worse. I know if I had been strong enough, 
I should have done, a dozen times, before this, 
what you have done to-day. My hands have 
ached to shake him, more than once. There is 
an end to human endurance. He meant to in- 


again.” 


Alick, sadly.‘ But I was so angry that I could 
not see ahead, at all. I only thought of his in- 
sult, and it was then that I—” 

Alick hesitated, again. Mabel finished the 
sentence, as though it gave her pleasure. 

“ Struck him!” she added, her face lighting 


up. 

Pe Yes, and it will be noised all over town be- 
fore night. But we must stop here. You are 
almost home,” he said, glancing up the road. 
“Don’t go, yet, wait here a moment. Tell 
me what you intend to do—where you will go?” 
she asked, eagerly. 

“ Heaven only knows, I don’t. I thought of 
the city the first thing, but it’s so far off—and 
you—what will become of you?” he asked, hold- 
ing her hands tightly in his. 

Her small mouth quivered for a moment, then 
grew still and firm. 

“1’m not afraid,” she said, looking up into 
his face, with her deep, true eyes. “I can take 
care of myself.”’ 

“But the evil powers are strong, dear.” 

“Yes, but I am stronger,” she answered, 
brightening. 

“And they'll not allow you to write to me— 
there can be no communication between us, no 
matter what happens.” 

The girl’s face grew heavy. She did not reply 
at once. 

“I can outwit them!” she said, at last, a smile 
dimpling her rare mouth. 

Alick shook his head, but did not answer her. 

“Mr. Richards is, here—close to us,” she 
whispered. “Don’t go, yet. Wait until he 
passes. Idon’t want him to imagine that we 
fear him.” 

As she spoke, Mr. Richards walked moodily 
by, without once raising his sail to notice 
them. 

“ Well done, Sir Barbarian,” she asia under 
her breath. “I wish you’d always conduct 
yourself so pleasantly.” 

A faint smile arose to Alick’s face, but it soon 
faded away. 

“TI may not see you, again, for sometime,” he 
said, sadly, turning away. “ Be true.” 

“Don’t speak in that way!” she cried, her 
eyes fillmg with tears. “It sounds so like a 
parting. I shall see you again. And you must 
be as brave as you can. I'll never marry that 
man, never, never! remember that! If they 
drag me before the altar, I will not take the 
vows. T’'ll take my own life first! There, go, 


“Bhe spoke ri, pidly, A oat light ‘chintam ant 
from her dark eyes, and the color fading and 
deepening upon her beautiful face. 

“T believe you, dear,” said Alick, bending 
down, and pressing his lips to hers. ‘ God bless 
you!” 


CHAPTER XII. 
RESTORED SPERCH. FLIGHT. 

Tne days and weeks sped slowly with poor 
Sim, in his new home. He longed constantly 
for his old freedom ; for the wide fields that 
swept down to the blue river; the woods that he 
had searched restlessly through so many times ; 
for the dark spot, where the winds told him so 
many strange, weird stories, sending his blood 
coolly through his veins, and awakening in his 
weak mind dim fancies that he could never 
fairly make out or comprehend. He grew poor 
and pale thinking of the humble place, which he 
had known as his home so long; the wide old 
kitchen with the bright fire blazing upon its 
hearth ; the pleasant, familiar faces gathered 
about it ; and of the bright, starry nights when 
he had crept out silent and alone, to search for 
something—he knew not what—that he some- 
time should find. Constantly through the boy’s 
mind these thoughts ran; at times strong and 
clear, and again faint and mistily. 

By degrees he became accustomed to Leone, 
and followed her about, like a faithful dog, from 
place to place. The house in which they lived 
was old and dark, situated in a place which the 
sunshine seldom found, and over which the 
smoke seemed continually brooding like a great 
ill-omened bird. They were the only tenants, 
occupying three or four rooms at its back, which, 
if possible, were darker, graver, and more des- 
titute of light than those at the front. One 
apartment of the four belonged exclusively to 
Mr. Richards, and into which Leone seldom 
went. Perhaps this was because it was chilly 
and damp, as the fall came on, or because the 
rickety shutters had a way of trembling and 
starting when any one crossed it, as though they 
had something strange to tell, that sometime 
must come out broadly and plainly. Upon the 
floor there was a faded carpet, in one corner a 
large writigg-desk ; a few chairs were scattered 
about here and there, and between the two gray, 
curtainless windows a mirror hung, reflecting 
a heavy coat which clang to the opposite wall, 
like a shadow of Mr. Richards himself—its face 
forever turned from the light—and the long, lank 
arms hanging listlessly down. Leone never 
looked at it without shuddering. What did it 
remind her off What hideous fancy swept 
across her mind, as though fora single second 
the fature bent its dark face towards her, then 
suddenly withdrew it, before she could read its 
features. 

From the night of Sim’s abduction he had 
never uttered an intelligible word, though not a 
day passed but what Leone tried by every art 
which she was mistress of, to lead him back to 





his lost speech. She plied him with questions, 
and tried to recall names which she knew would 
| be familiar to his ear, that she might repeat them 
| again and again to him, and so break the wretch- 
| ed spell of silence. 





sult eg I know he did. But he wont try it | and tears, what he could see in the tar-off sky to 
move him so, bringing suth a bright color to his 
“He meant to quarrel with me,” answered | face, and such a glad light to his restless eyes. 


OTHE FLAG OF OUR UNION: 


Still every evening when it was pleasant, he 
would look hours and hours from the narrow 
back window up to the sky; always smiling to 
himself, and waving his arms over his head, and | 
then beating them at his sides as though they 
were wings, and he was almost ready to spread 
them for flight. Leone watched him, wonder- 
ingly, trying to conjecture, between her smiies 


She had never mentioned Mr. Richards’s 
name in his hearing, or alluded to him in even 
the most distant way; yet not a day passed but 
what he searched the narrow rooms through 
eagerly and carefully, as if he were trying to 
scent out some secret enemy, always pausing 
long and suspiciously at the door of the one 
closed apartment, as though he had an intuitive 
knowledge of its contents. 

One morning while he was wandering about 
in the backyard, Leone had occasion to enter 
the chamber of Mr. Richards, on some trifling 
errand. She had hardly thrown back the rickety 
shutters of one of the windows, when she heard 
him coming softly up the stairs, beating his rest- 
less arms against his sides. She sprang forward, 
she could not tell why—to close the door, but 
he was too quick in his movements for her ; his 
hand was on the latch before hers. With one 
swift bound he gained the middle of the room, 
and then stood looking vacantly about him—his 
mouth wide apart ; his nostrils dilating, and his 
large eyes glaring. 

“Sim,” said Leone, going up to him and 
resting her hand upon his arm. ‘‘ Come with me.” 

She tried to lead him away, but he would not 
stir from the spot. 

“Come!” she repeated, stroking his hand 
softly and smiling into his face. 

At that moment his wandering eyes rested for 
the first time upon Mr. Richards’s coat. Howl- 
ing half-humanly, half-savagely, he leaped for- 
ward, and then, as if stricken by a sudden fear, 

d back, hing out first one hand then 
the other towards it. After afew moments he 
found courage to advance a step or two, and to 
reach his hand out and touch the garment with 
the tips of his fingers. It did not move, as he 
evidently expected it to do. It remained quiet 
and still, hanging long and lank, closely against 
the wall. An undecided look spread over his 
features. His mouth worked and twitched as 
though his disenthroned speech was trying to 
regain its lost power. He tossed his long arms 
over his head, then crossed them exultantly be- 
fore him. The color faded from Leone’s lips. 
Again she tried to coax him away. 

“Sim,” she said, “do you know who wants 
you ?” 

He d by g her light brown 
hair, and drawing his own fair locks significantly 
before his eyes. 

“ Well, then, come !” 

But no. He must cross his arms daringly, 
before the coat again, and beat his palms to- 
BOHCT, GHIA than acomck wpon the door and rock 

himself backward and forward—backward and 
forward ; half-formed unintelligible words wreck- 
ing themselves constantly upon his lips. After 
this he was willing to be led from the room. 

Through the day that followed, he was quiet 
and watchful. When the firat faint shadow of 
night fell, he stationed himself by the window, 
and commenced looking up at the sky. The 
little room grew darker and darker as he stood 
there, and one by one the stars came out before 
him, as though conscious that he was waiting for 
their light. Twinkle, twinkle! they shone and 
glimmered, and sent their golden bars through 
the darkness like old familiar friends. And Sim 
smiled in answer, and tried to motion in his 
strange, awkward manner, of the great plan 
that was working its way through his troubled 
mind. 

When a lamp was lighted he left the window, 
and crouched down, as was his custom, at 
Leone’s feet, looking wistfully up into her pale 
face. By-and-by, he seemed listening to catch 
some far off sound. His eyes grew eager and 
wild in their expression, and he held his long 
thin hands behind his ears, and bent his head 
heavily forward. Sometimes his mouth would 
grow stern and hard, and then a smile would 
flit across it; first he would look frightened, 
then elevate his eyebrows as though inspired by 
a sudden bravery. At last a step was heard 
upon the sidewalk, and -a strong hand shook at 
the outer door. Every vestige of color receded 
from the boy’s face, and his eyes looked like two 
fierce flames. His white lips parted, and.in his 
terrible fright the sentinel that nad guarded his 
speech so faithfully, forgot itself. 

“I hears him! I hears him!” he gasped, 
grasping the hands of Leone, tightly. “I hears 
him for a long time, and I knows him !’”” 

With this he sprang behind the chair of the 
frightened woman, and tried to sink entirely out 
of signt. 

She was too much alarmed by the sudden 
change to answer him, but she looked down into 
his eager eyes and startled face, and read with a 
shudder the secret of his fear. Again the strong 
hand shook at the outer door. 

“T knows him—I knows him!” Sim cried 
again. “ He wants to kills me, he does.” 

“Hash, be quiet!” answered Leone. “I 
must go and open the door. Don't be afraid, 
my boy, he shall not harm you. No, as God 
hears me, he shall rot harm you!” she added, 
fervently, pressing her lips to his damp forehead. 

The hand at the door was growing impatient. 
It gave a loud, fierce rap that echoed through 
the vacant house, and then shook the loose latch, 
long and lustily. 

“I’m coming—I’m coming,” said Leone, 
going rapidly down the old stairway. “ Who 
is it?” 








“Who is it? Let mein! 
is, well enough !”” 

Very true, she did not know who it was. If 
she had doubted, that tone would have satisfied 
her. 

“What in the deuce are you trying to do, 


You know who it 


“No,” was the plain, coolly given answer 
“Ah, what's ap now, my lady Are sou 
freezing ' How's the boy ?” 


“ Well, very well.” 


“ That's excellent news. What are you + 


ing there looking at me for! Let us co 
stairs.” 

“ Your face?” she said, inquiringly 

“Is slightly braised,” he answered, bitterly, 


raising his hand to his purple temple. “A friced 
marked me for his own particular use, you sve 
I—shall—serve—him.” 

The last words were hissed from his lips, and 
he paused after the utterance of each one. Leone 
smiled and went before him through the wide, 
upper hall. The lamp in her hand trembled, as 
she threw open the door of her room. 


“ Step easily—don’t frighten him!" she said, 


turning to Richards. 


“What! are you making a nursling of ihe 
idiot!” he asked, in a loud, harsh tone. “ Let 
me see him ¢”” 

Sim was crouched in the further corner of the 
room, his chin resting upon his palms, and his 
great eyes glaring and burning in their sockets 
like those of some wild, frightened beast. 

“Bring him to the fire, into the light, L’one. 
I want to look at the miserable idiot.” 

Leone did as she was bidden, and sat down 
with the boy at her feet. Richards regarded 
them attentively, as though some strange idea 
was working itself slowly through his brain. 

“You like this boy, Leone?’ he said, leaning 
his head forward, and fixing his eyes keenly upon 
her face. 

“Yes,” she answered, without looking up. 

“It is not to be wondered at,” he went on, in 
the same low tone, still keeping his eyes upon 
her face.“ I have an idea he resembles you. I 
should say, at once, if 1 was a stranger, and ask- 
ed to give my opinion, that the relation between 
you was as#near as that of mother and son. I 
should say so, L’one.” 

“ You should ¢” 

She answered again without looking up. He 
bent his head still further forward, his eyes grow- 
ing keener and sharper in their expression. 

“Yes, Ishould. And I should say, that some- 
time in your life you had deceived me!” 

He spoke the last words with fearful emphasis. 
Leone threw up her head, quickly, a slight pale- 
ness settling down upon her features. Sim moan- 
ed and hid his face with his hands. 

“1 know, now, what makes the boy so strange, 
and how he came by these secrets ; these secrets 
which I thought were dead with you and me,” 
he went on. “ You gave them to him, yoursely! 
They were born with him, and they are a part of 
him! Look me in the face, and tell me that it 
is so!” 

She raised her eyes unflinchingly to his, but 
not a word came from her pale lips. 

“ You were squeamish in those days, Leone,” 
continued Richards, ingly, “and quent 
ly in a poor condition to bring children into the 
world. See what you have made of him!” 

+ He pointed to Sim, whq sat twembiing from 
head to foot, his tace still hidden within his hands. 

“You must do something to atone for this, 
Leone !” 

“What!” she asked, huskily, resting her hand 
upon the boy’s shoulder. 

“You must—” He paused, and arose from 
his seat, taking a few hasty turns up and down 
the room. 

“ You must choose between the boy and me,” 
he said, stopping before her. 

She drew a sigh of relief. Richards smiled. 

“ That is easily enough done, isn’t it?” 

“ The boy is safe here, he can do you no harm 
here,” she said, evading his question: 

“No he is not safe here; Satan will help him 
track me out at any time,” was the quick answer. 

“ What can I do—where can I go with him?” 
asked Leone. 

“ You can go th and th 1s of miles 
away, you can put seas and mountains between 
us,” said Richards, his face brightening. 

At that moment Sim dropped his hands from 
his face and looked up at him, the old haired 
gleaming out from every feature. That was not 
enough, he threw up his arms, defiantly, and ve- 
fore Leone could prevent it, crossed them before 
him, then laughed and chuckled to himself. 

“ By—” cried Richards, a fearful oath escaping 
from his lips, “he must die—the boy must dic! 
I swear it a thousand times in the face of heaven 
and hell—the boy must die!” 

“ He—must—not—die !”’ said Leone, starting 
up, her white lips moving slowly. “ You will 
not, you dare not harm a hair of his head. I 
have been your slave, your willing sleve, for 
years,” she went on rapidly and fiercely—“ I have 
given up everything for you. Ihave lived an 
outcast from the world, a wicked, debased wo- 
man, without love and without hope, because you 
have wished it—I have given up everything, and 
you have trampled me down at your will; I have 
never complained—but now—dare to touch this 
boy—my child and yours—dare to bring your 
accarsed schemes to play upon his innocent head, 
and I will make a hotter, more terrible hell about 
you, than you have ever carried in your own 
breast.” 

She ceased speaking, but she stood before bim 





A 





with every feature, every limb fearfully rigid 

“ You threaten me, then!” “What 
do you think your threats can do" 

“They can save me my boy,” 
stepping between him and Sim 

“ You stand between us,” 


he said 
she answered, 


he said, meaningly 

“ Yes, and will take the blow.” 

“Take the blow!’ he mimicked. “Who 
wants to strike him, or even thought of such a 
thing ?” 
no time for child's play, 
anything to do, I do not parley.” 

“ Evidently not. Can we come to terms t” 

She was anxious to bring the interview to 


“Ihave 
When I have 


he asked, working his hands 
Leone 


close, and did not care to conceal her wish 
Richards regarded her attentively fg 'a few 
moments. 

“ Geard the boy 
him,” he answered 


closely, and make mach of 
“ Bat look out that he does 
That is all 





L'one*” was the exclamation, as she opened 





the door. “Did you want to keep me on the | 
sidewalk all night *” 


not cross my path 
me t the door.” 
|TO BE « 


You may light 


OSTINTED | 
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hen laughed and chuckled to himself. 
y—” cried Richards, a fearful oath escaping 
his lips, “he must die—the boy must dic! 
ar it a thousand times in the face of heaven 
‘l—the boy must die !” 
e—must—not—die!” said Leone, starting 
‘t white lips moving slowly. “ You will 
ou dare not harm a hair of his head. I 
been your slave, your willing slave, for 
” she went on rapidly and fiercely—“ I have 
up everything for you. Ihave lived an 
st from the world, a wicked, debased wo- 
without love and without hope, because you 
wished it—I have given up everything, and 
ave trampled me down at your will; I have 
complained—but now—dare to touch this 
-my child and yours—dare to bring your 
sed schemes to play upon his innocent head, 
will make a hotter, more terrible hell about 
than you have ever carried in your own 
Ns 
e ceased speaking, but she stood before him 
every feature, every limb fearfully rigid. 
You threaten me, then!’ he said. ‘“ What 
ou think your threats can do?” 
They can save me my boy,” she answered, 
ying between him and Sim. 
You stand between us,” he said, meaningly. 
Yes, and will take the blow.” 
Take the blow!” he mimicked. “ Who 
ts to strike him, or even thought of such a 
2?” he asked, working his hands. “I have 
ime for child’s play, Leone. When I have 
thing to do, I do not parley.” 
Evidently not. Can we come to terms ?” 
<he was anxious to bring the interview to a 
a, and did not care to conceal her wish. 
hards regarded her attentively fg ‘a few 
nents. 
Guard the boy closely, and make much of 

















1,” he answered. ‘ But look out that he does 
cross my path. Thatisall. You may light 
to the door.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 
































[Written for The Fiag of our Union.]} 
THE MONARCH OF MUSIC, 
A ROMANCE OF REAL LIFE. 


BY JOHN ROSS DIX, 
AUTHOR oF ‘“‘ PEN AND INK *KETCHES,” ETC. 


Urow a beautiful morning in the month of 
May, 1762, a little girl about eight years of age, 
and a boy about two years her junior, descended 
the vine-covered banks of Kohosbeez, at the foot 
of which murmured and flowed the pare and 
rapid waters of the river Moldau, which loses 
itself in the ancient forest of Bohemia. Instead 
of dancing on their path with all that lively 
gaiety so common to young people of their age, 
these two children held each other by the hand, 
and walked slowly along, with thoughtful brows 
and downcast eyes, and the gravity of years 
stamped upon their faces, yet all the easy grace, 
candor and simplicity of childhood was observ- 
able ia their es and Their 
dress announced the poverty of their condition. 
The little girl’s robes were faded and worn, while 
those of the boy were patched with cloths of 
different colors at both knees and elbows. Nev- 
ertheless, poor though they seemed, it was easy 
to perceive that a kind and attentive mother had 
hastily combed and braided their long, fair ring- 
lets, and had washed their delicate hands, and 
handsome, intelligent faces, thus investing pov- 
erty with its chiefest dignity and grace—that of 
personal cleanliness. They held in their hands 
each a Jarge piece of bread, upon which from 
time to time they cast their eyes without ventur- 
ing to eat. When they had reached the foot of 
the descent, and were about to seek shelter be- 
neath the green boughs of the forest trees, the 
little boy broke silence. 

“ Did you remark, my sister,” said he, with a 
sad voice, ‘in what manner our mother gave us 
our breakfast this morning, and how she sighed 
when I said, ‘ Nothing but bread again?” 

“‘ Yes, brother,” replied the little girl, shaking 
her pretty head, and sighing, “she wept. I saw 
her tears and her look, which seemed to say, 
* There is even no more bread in the house, so 
you must be content.’ But why do you weep?” 
added the little girl, suddenly melting into tears 
at the sight of her brother’s emotion. 

“T weep because you do,” replied Wolfgang, 
in his turn; and then he added, “I grieve, too, 
that I have not bread enough for my breakfast ?” 

“Poor little thing!” said his sister, kissing 
the tears from his eyes, and fondling him as if 
she had been twenty, and not two, vears his 
senior, “ you are never without some great grief. 
But, come, let us wander below the green spread- 
ing branches of the trees, and pluck the little 
flowers that peep from the clustered grass that 
grows beneath them, and you shall eat what 
bread you have, and we will wreathe our brows 
with blossoms, and forget that we are hungry.” 

As she spoke, Frederika led her brother into 
the forest path that skirted the margin of the 
Kohosbeez, and began to cull the wild blossoms 
from the banks, and to laugh in the fallness of 
her joy. High overhead towered the ash, fir 
and elm trees, and golden sunbeams struggled 
through their openings, and fell upon the moss- 
grown stones, and wild foxgloves, and trefoils, 
and ferns, that clustered by the river’s side. 
The songs of the birds came echoing from the 
far recesses of the deep greenwood, and fell upon 
the ears of the children like heaven-attuned har- 
monies, until the soul of the little boy was stirred 
within him, and his lips quivered with an 
undefinable emotion. 

“ Frederika,” said he, in a soft whisper, as he 
turned his large blue eyes towards those azure 
spots of the sérene sky which could be seen 
through the shady foliage overhead, “ Frederika,” 
said he, as’ the flowers dropped from his hand 
and his face assumed a devotional character, 
“what a sweet place would this be in which to 
pray.” 

“True, Wolfgang,” said the child, struck by 
her brother’s earnestness, “but for what, and to 
whom will we pray ?” 

“ We shall pray for some means to make my 
mother smile oftener, and my father to seem less 
sad, and we shall ask that poverty may go from 
our dwelling-place, and leave us happiness in- 
stead ; and we shall pray to God who lives in the 
blue heavens which you see yonder through the 
dense leaves of the forest.” 

“ And he will listen to us,”’ said the little girl, 
joining her hands, and kneeling with charming 
simplicity upon the ground, while her brother 
bent down at her side. ‘‘My mother says he al- 
ways listens to the prayers of children who love 
their parents.” 

And she closed her beautiful eyes, and ex- 
claimed, in low, solemn tones, while her brother’s 
voice mingled with hers: 

“O, give us the means of being useful to our 
parents.” 

As the little boy and girl kneeled upon the 
soft green grass, and uttered their filial aspira- 
tions, the sunbeams fell upon their closed eyes 
and spiritualized features, as if they loved to do so, 
and the eyes of a man who was concealed by the 
thick foliage which surrounded the spot where 
they knelt, shone on them too, with such an ex- 
pression as an angel might wear if it listened to 
such silvery voices. The man was of lofty, 
noble stature, his countenance was mild and 
benevolent, and his dress rich but simple. He 
stood silent and thoughtful, and leaned upon the 
tree behind which the lonely children knelt. 

“Direct us how we may assist our parents,” 
said the little boy, rising from his knees, and as- 
sisting his sister to do so also. 

* « We have finished our prayers, then, Wolf- 

gang,” said Frederika, as she kissed her 
brother’s lips. 

“And we have discovered the means for 
which we have prayed,” exclaimed the boy, in- 
terrupting her, while his face lighted up with 
joy, and bis eyes sparkled with hope. “I knew 

we should discover some way of assisting our 
parents.”” 

“And what have you discovered, our wise 
Wolfgang ?” cried Frederika, laughing. 

“ Has not our mother over and over again told 
us that we were good children?” said the boy. 





“ And has not our father declared that you could 
sing, and that I could play well upon the piano ! 


Now we shall rise some fine morning,” said the | 
child, with a serious air, “and we shall take | 


each other’s hands, and we shall wander far 
away over green plains, and by hedge paths and 
rivers, until we discover on our way some stately 


castle ; and you shall sing, and I shall play upon | 


the piano, and the rich folks of the castle shall 
give us gold, Frederika,” said the rapt, dreaming 
boy, while his little breast heaved with the earn- 
estness and fulness of his feelings, and his eyes 
shone as if with an inspiration. “I shall make 
the piano trembie with the most enchanting airs, 
till every lady who listens to it shall tremble too, 
and then they shall embrace thee and me, and 
shall give us pearls, and jewels, and bon-bons, 
but I shall say, ‘ We will have none of these ; 
give us money, I pray you, that we may carry it 
to our father and mother.” 

“ Ah, what a dreamer thou art!” cried the 
little girl, as she kisssed her brother. 

“ But more than that, sister,” continued the 
castle-building infant, with a profusion of ex- 
pression and ideality uncommon in one so young, 
“ more than that, sister, the king shall hear of us, 
and shall send an envoy to us, and he shall give 
to me a silken tunic, and to thee a robe of satin, 
and we shall go tothe royal palace, amongst beau- 
tifal ladies, with broidered robes, feathers, silks 
and jewels! And I shall sit at the piano—what 
a piano! with wood bright as a looking-glass, 
with silver pedals, and notes of pearls and dia- 
monds—and we shall play till the court is rav- 
ished with our music, and then we shall be 
caressed and embraced, and the king shall de- 
mand of me what I wish, and I shall answer, 
‘What the king pleases,’ and then he shall give 
me a castle, and send for my father and mother.” 

A burst of laughter interrupted the recital of 
the bold young piano-player, who, looking fear- 
fully, first at his sister, and then quickly from 
side to side, perceived the stranger, who had 
listened in his concealment to every word which 
had been uttered, and now seeing that he was 
di d, he approached the children with a 
smiling countenance, exclaiming : 

“ Do not be afraid, my children ; I will be an 
envoy to you.” 

The innocent children looked in each other’s 
faces at these words, and then they gazed at the 
stranger. 

“Ah, well, so much the better,” cried the 
boy, “if you are, you have done what I wish, 
I hope.” 

“No, no,” said the stranger, seating himself 
upon the trunk of a tree, and placing Wolfgang 
and his more aged and bashful sister before him. 
“T shall only grant what you desire upon condi- 
tion that you truly answer me the questions I 
shall ask, and I shall know if you lie.” 

“T never lie,” said the little boy, proudly. 

“T shall see whether you do or not,” said the 
stranger, smiling, and patting him on the head. 
“ What is your father’s name ?” 

“Leopold Mozart,” said the boy, bewing. 
“ He is chapel master, and plays upon the violin 
and piano ; but often on the violin.” 

“ And does thy mother still live ?” 

“ Yes, she does, and a dear mother is mine.” 

“How many children are there of you?’ 

The little boy shook his head, as if he did 
not know, and remained silent, while his sister 
modestly replied : 

“ We are seven in all, but two only remain, 
my brother and I, the rest have all died.” 

“And your father is very poor, my dear 
child ?” said the stranger, in a kindly tone, to the 
little girl. 

“ Ah, yes, very poor,” she exclaimed, while 
the tears started in her eyes. ‘‘ Look,” said she, 
holding up the piece of bread which had yet re- 
mained untouched, “that is all the bread that we 
had in the house this morning, and when my 
mother gave it to us she bade us go in the fields 
and eat it, for it grieved her to see us fed so 
poorly.” 

“Poor children, where do your parents live ?” 

“ Above there, upon the hill, sir, in that little 
house whose roof you can perceive from where 
you stand,” replied Wolfgang. 

“ That house belongs, I know, to Dusseck the 
musician,” said the stranger, looking up. 
“And now tell me,” he continued, while he 
patted their cheeks, and smiled to them, and at 
the same time wiped a tear from his eye, “tell 
me what you asked, when I saw you praying, a 
little ago?” 

“That we might discover the means of gain- 
in money, and assisting our parents,”’ said the 
little girl, quietly, “‘and my brother declares he 
has discovered these means, although I much 
fear that he has not.” 

“If Wolfgang is able to play well upon the 
piano, as he said, his idea can be put in opera- 
tion,” said the stranger, smiling, and I can aid 
him.” 

“My brother is only six years of age,” said 
the little girl, looking fondly on the boy, “ but 
he can compose very beautiful pieces already, 
my father says.” 

“Compose! and he so young?” cried he, as 
he looked half doubtingly on the child. 

“Are you astonished at this?” cried Wolf- 
gang, laughing, and holding up his head. “ Ah, 
well, come to our house and you shall see.”” 

The stranger bent his head, reflected for a mo- 
ment, and then said, in a half jocund way: 

“My dear children, return to the home of your 
parents, remain there all day, and before evening 
comes you shall hear from me.” 

The stranger was retiring after speaking these 
words, when the lively little Wolfgang caught 
him by the skirts of his tunic, and exclaimed : 

“One word, sir; my sister did not tell you 
that we prayed that a dinner may be sent to my 
mother.” 

“ Your mother may depend on it,” said the 
stranger, laughing. “Is there anything else you 
wish for yourselves ?” 

“ Nothing, sir,” said the lively children in one 
breath, as they clasped each other's hands, and set 
out for home, “we wish but happiness to our 
father and mother.” 

The home of Leopold Mozart, which stood 
upon the hill of Kosobeez, and overlooked a 








lovely lagdscape of cultured hills and dense 





forest, and rolling river, was not a very great 
house, nor was it superbly farnished. One large 


apartment served as many purposes as possible. 
= ' 


The principal chamber was kitchen, diaing-room 
and parlor. On one side was a lofty chimney, 
with stewpans suspended on the inside thereof, 
the other side was occupied by a piano, over 
which, suspended from the wall, hung « violin. 
In the centre stood a table of black wood, and 
surrounding it were several seats formed of straw. 
As the children entered this humble apartment 
they were met by a young woman whose neat 
and clean appearance bespoke industry and 
order, but whose face was indicative of anxiety 
and care. 

“ And wherefore are you so soon returned, my 
children ?”’ said she. 

“ Hillo, Wolfgang and Frederika returned so 
early from the fields!” exclaimed a man at the 
same time, who had just followed them into the 
house, and whose handsome face, intelligent 
features, and easy carriage and language but ill 
accorded with his humble, threadbare raiment. 
“ And what curious sights have you been seeing 
this morning?” he repeated, fondling the 
boy. 

“ Curious enough, I tell you, my dear father,” 
said the child. ‘We saw a messenger, and 
whata messenger! He had such a figure as you 
see ina picture, and the air of a king.” 

“ And did he speak to you my boy?” asked 
the chapel master, smiling. 

“ Ay, that he did,” replied Wolfgang, with 
an arch expression, “and he will be here soon 
after he has sent dinner, and when I begin to 
play a sonata on the piano.” 

M. Mozart could not restrain his laughter at 
the excessive simplicity of his little boy, and 
placing him on his kuee he exclaimed, in a tone 
of raillery: 

“ And shall he give you anything else but 
dinner, Wolfgang ?” 

“ Yes, father, a palace, and valets, and fine 
robes, and plenty of money.” And the boy con- 
tinued to prattle on in this style, until a loud 
tapping was heard at the door. 

When Madame Mozart opened the door, a 
little covered vehicle wus standing before it, with 
two attendants in charge of it. 

“Js this Leopold Mozart’s, the chapel mas- 
ter?” said a fat, portly man, who puffed and 
blew, either with the exertion of whipping up 
the little horses, or carrying the flesh that cov- 
ered his bones. 

“ Yes, sir,” said Madanie Mozart. 

“Then the person whom Wolfgang Mozart 
met in the forest this morning, sends the diuner 
he promised.” And so saying, the cook and his 
assistant heaped the black centre table with 
viands. 

Mozart and his wife gazed in stupefied wonder 
upon the rich and succulent food, which was set 
before them ready to be eaten, and at last finding 
words, sail: 

“You must tell me to whom I owe this mys- 
terious bequest ?” 

But the fat, burly cook gieclared that the chil- 
dren knew as much of their Henefactor as he 
could tell; then bidding them good day, he 
mounted his vehicle, and driving off quickly, 
left the family in amazement. 

“He must indeed be a wonderful messenger 
who could do so kind a deed,” said the mother 
of Wolfgang, as she looked around the table 
with a tearful eye ; “‘and though the name of the 
good man is unknown, his memory, nevertheless, 
dwells in our hearts.” 

Just as the feast was being ended, and while 
the hearts of the family danced within them with 
a livelier joy than they had felt for many a day, 
the clock of the neighboring convent struck two, 
and little Wolfgang, as if recalled to himself by 
the sound, left his seat and approached the 
piano. 

“The stranger,” said he, as if speaking to 
himself, “ looked astonished when Frederika told 
him that I could compose, but were he in this 
house now I should let him hear such a sonata.” 

As he spoke, the child ran his tiny fingers 
along the keys which he could hardly reach, with 
an ease and precision which it was astonishing to 
look upon ; then, as if the sound recalled some 
bright, glorious vision, beyond mortal ken, his 
little eyes closed, his face became lighted with a 
most seraphic expression, and abandoning him- 
self to the instrument, he produced sounds, so 
soft, so perfect, so decided, and so harmonious, 
that even his father and mother sat mute with 
astonishment. The rich and capricious fancy of 
the infantile composer seemed to have taken the 
wings of an angel, and to have attuned that in- 
strument with the melodious, thrilling harpings 
of heaven. His little bosom heaved, and his 
feeble, tiny fingers swept over the ivory and ebony 
keys with the ease and rapidity of the most ac- 
complished master, and his face was suffused with 
a soft, rapturous smile, as the harmonies that 
filled his soul lent its magic influences to that 
passive piano. The sounds of the far-off band 
where hosts of cherubim struck their lyric strings 
till the hosts of heaven sent back the strain 
again, seemed to waken his young genius from 
the latent slumbers of its youth. He, so lately 
from that pure, fresh heaven above, seemed to 
have retained its language. 

“Ah,” cried his father, with enthusiasm, 
“ with God’s help thou shalt one day be a great 
man!” Then suddenly desponding, as he re- 
flected a moment upon his true position, he ex- 
claimed, in a sad tone, “ But who in all the 
world knows of thee, but thy father, my poor 
boy? Who shall lead thee from the obscurity of 
this little dwelling, and the humble position of a 
chapel-master’s son? Who shall raise thee 
from the depth of misery and poverty, and be- 
come thy protector ¢” 

“JT will!” cried a voice from behind; and 


turning round toward the spot whence the re- | 


UNION 


at the court of the Empress Maria Theresa, at 
the command of her husband, the emperor 

“ Beginning a life of labor at six years of age! 
Alas,”’ said his mother, weeping, “how hard is 
the lot of the poor.” 

“I shall work for you, my mother, and a life 
of labor shall then be a life of pleasure,” cried 
the child, as he threw his arms round her neck, 


| and kissed her. 





| 


sponse proceeded, Wolfgang, with pleasure, | 


recognized the messenger, and Leopold Mozart, 
with awe and wonder, inclined his head, as he 
recognized Francis I., of Austria, who had come 
to spend some time in the quiet seciusion of 
Kosobeez, and whom he had frequently seen at 
the chapel. 

A few days after this adventure, Wolfgang and 
his father set out for Vienna, in order to appear 


Wolfgang Mozart, dressed in a gay court cos- 
tume, was led to the imperial palace of Vienna, 
and condacted by the master of the ceremonies 
into the concert hall. It was tenantless when 
the lithe musician entered, but the first thing 
that attracted his eyes was a splendid piano, 
before which he quietly and almost instantane- 
ously seated himself, while his fayger passed out 
upon a balcony which commanded a whole view 
of the splendid royal gardens. Alone, in the 
great saloon, with his instrument before him, the 
boy began to play, timidly at first, for the full, 
rich tone of the grand mstrument seemed to fill 
the whole spacious apartment with a tremulous 
sense of life; then, as his ear became familiar 
with the tones, he burst into one of his most 
beautiful strains of improvisation, and gave him- 
self wholly up to his instrument. The boy, lost 
in the fancies which gave life, and the power of 
a whole accentuation to his fingers, and the 
chords which they touched, did not observe the 
rustling of silken robes, the waving of perfumed 
plumes, the glitter of gems and gold, and the 
sparkling of pearls, nor the soft footfalls of little 
feet, as the gay, courtly train entered the saloon. 
It was only when he had finished, and the last 
vibration of the instrument had died away, that 
he looked around, and saw himself gazed upon 
by bright eyes, and regarded by lovely, smiling 
countenances, 

“How beautifully you play!” cried a little 
girl, as she ran to the side of the musician, and 
took his hand. ‘‘ Will you teach me to play as 
well ?” 

“ Ah, it is a wearisome, toilsome thing to learn 
to play,” said the boy, innocently. “ You must 
sit long, and grow tired, and then begin again. 
I will not learn you till you are bigger, and then 
you will not feel it so sore upon you.” 

“ And who taught you ?” said the child, as she 
parted his curls, and louked into his eyes. 

“ My father.” 

“Then you and he may teach me,” cried the 
little Princess Maria Antoinette, clapping her 
hands at the thought. 

“Great princesses,” said the boy, “do not 
need to play for bread.” 

Wolfgang Mozart, at the age of eight years, 
appeared befure the court of Versailles, and 
ravished his auditory with the precocity of his 
genius. He played the organ in the chapel royal, 
before the king and his courtiers, in a style that 
had never been surpassed by the most accom- 
plished masters. At that early period of his life 
he composed two sonatas, which are still extant, 
to attest the richness of his fancy, and the ful- 
ness of his powers of development. , In 1768 he 
returned to Vienna, where he composed at 
fourteen years of age his great opera of 
“ Mithridates.” 

In 1776 @ young man sat in a quiet, retired 
box in an opera in Paris, with his head resting 
on his hand, listening to the performance of the 
celebrated “ Alcesta,” whose glorious strains fell 
almost unregarded on the ears of the cold throng 
who had come determined to condemn it. The 
young man was of small stature, and his long, 
fair hair fell round his pale cheeks and neck, but 
his countenance was as beautiful as that of an 
Apollo Belvidere, and it seemed to sympathize 
with every emotional change of the opera. Be- 
side him stood a handsome man, whose eyes 
rolled from side to side of the theatre with an ex- 
pression of blended chagrin and defiance, and 
whose lips quivered as he strove to return the 
half-sneering glances cast on him from loungers 
in the opposite tiers of boxes. 

The curtain fell at last amid solemn silence, 
not a solitary plaudit greeted the labors and 
hopes of Gluck, whose opera had just died of 
cold contempt and envy. The composer stood 
as still as astatue, and not a muscle of his hand- 
some face moved, as hundreds of eyes were fixed 
on him, and bundreds of lips were curled in 
affected pity. He felt that the fruits of his genius 
had deserved another fate, and proud of that con- 
sciousness, he looked forth sternly on his ene- 
mies. The young man who sat beside him 
seemed alone overpowered with his emotions in 
all that vast assembly, as he was lost in reverie, 
for tue curtain had fallen some moments before 
he was aware of the fact. At last he suddenly 
roused himself, looked quickly and fartively 
around upon the audience, then suddenly throw- 
ing himself into the arms of his friend, while he 
burst into tears, he passionately exclaimed : 

“Ah, the barbarians! the cold, frigid hearts 
of ice and bronze, what now could move them?’ 

“Ah, never mind, my dear boy,”” whispered 
Gluck, in his ear, while he pressed him to his 
breast, and his lips now visibly quivered, “they 
shall do me justice in thirty years hence. Now, 
however, the commendation of Wolfgang Mozart 
is worth a world of such fame as they could 
give.” 





One day, when Mozart had won a world’s ap- 
plause, he sat at the piano, his head inclined 
upon the keys, and his eyes halfclosed. He was 
weary and feeble, for his body had yielded to his 
active spirit, the tribute which the physical frame 
ever pays to genius. Wolfirang’s cheek was pale 
and his brow was heavy, for he had expended 
the rosy tints of the one, and the glories of the 
other in his devotion to his art; and now he 
leaned forward on the instrument that slept in 
his sleep. Before him also lay papers in con- 
fused piles, scraps of unfinished solos and orato- 
rios and other fragments. Instruments lay 
scattered all round the room, like a hundred 
voiceless tongues, of which the weary, feeble 
man was the soul. 

“ Awake, Wolfgang !” said a voice in the ear 
of the sleeping composer, and Mozart, raising 
his head from his recumbent position, looked 
calmly and without apparent wonder in the face 
of his visitor. 

That face, however, could not be distinctly 


>) 


| scanned, for it was covered with long black hair, 


and shaded by a long cloak and broad hat. 
“What do you require of me!” demanded 


| the composer, at last. 





“IT address myself to Wolfgang Mozart *” 
said the stranger 

“ And to whom have I the honor to speak '” 
replied the musician. 

“To one who would have you compose a re- 
quiem before this day month, and would pay you 
handsomely tor it.” 

“ A requiem !” said Mozart, musing. 
to me, then, and it shall be done.” 

With all the enthusiasm of which his ardent 
nature was capable, he devoted himself to this 
work. When his wife would hang over him and 
beseech him to forego such close application to 
study, he would smile and exclaim, “ I labor for 
my own death.” 

Indeed, the fre of that composition was sup- 
plied by the vital warmth of his life blood. 
Death he felt was in his cup, as he bent his 
noble head over the page ; but still, with an ardor 
that knew no abatement, he labored to leave his 
sublime thoughts to posterity, and as the swan 
upon its crystal river sings as its lovely form 
floats downward to its death, so he, singing as 
man never sung, finished his “Agnus Dei” 
with his expiring breath and strength, then laid 
him down to sleep. 

They placed the body of the young man—for 
he was only thirty-six years of age—upon a 
splendid bier, and they covered him with a richly 
broidered pall, and the deep-toned organ pealed 
through the cathedral, and five handred voices 
chanted the soft, solemn, soul-subduing requiem 
over him who had once been a little ragged, 
hungry child, fain to wander by the banks of the 
Moldau, and in the woods of Kosobeez, in order 
to forget that he had no dinner; but who now 
had won fame even before death, and whom his 
own generation as well as posterity delighted and 
delight to honor as the most eminent musical 
genius of any age. 


“Come 
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Big Ox. 

A farmer in Bernardston, Mass., has raised and owns 
one of the largest sized as well as the most perfect oxen 
raised in this State. He girts 10) feet, is 6 feet & inches 
high, is 0) feet from the centre of the head between the 
horns to the roots of the tail, is 3 feet 6 inches across the 
hips, is 3 1-4 feet thick from point to point on shoulder, 
is 4 feet in his greatest thickness forward of the hips, is 7 
3-4 feet from rump to point of shoulder, and is 10 finches 
round the fore leg above the ankle. Standing Ina natu- 
ral position 3 1-4 feet was measured from outside to out- 
side of track of fore feet He has not lately been brought 
to the scales, owing to the inconvenience of getting about, 
but his weight is adjudged 3500 pounds. 


oo 


Extraordinary Bequest. 

At Vittoria, in Spain, recently, a curious ceremony 
took place. A wealthy citizen named Indalecto de Santa 
Maria, who died not long since, left by his will 300 000 
reals (about 75,000 francs) to be distributed in equal por- 
tions among sixty girls of the place, aged from 12 to 18, 
distinguished for their good conduct and filial piety; and 
as the number of girls who can claim that designation ex- 
ceeded sixty, the municipality, at the request of the exec- 
utors, assembled all of them in the town hall, and there, 
assisted by a committee of ladies, drew the names of sixty 
by fot. Not fewer than 420 girls were present, all neatly 
dressed in the picturesque costume of the district. 





Remarkable. 

Sir David Brewster, inquiring into the history of the 
stereoscope, finds that its fundamental principle was well 
known even to Euclid; that it was distinctly described by 
Galen fifteen hundred years ago; and that Gismbatista 
Porta had, in 1590, given such a complete drawing of the 
two separate pictures as seen by each eye, and of the 
combined picture placed between them, that we recog- 
nized in it not only the principle, but the covstruction of 
the stereoscope. 

Novel Invention. 

Mr. Levi Burneil, of Milwaukee, has just perfected what 
he calisan “ Ameograph.’’ It writes down on a strip of 
paper, which is moved by a clock two inches an hour, the 
force and direction of the wind. The slightest change of 
wind is recorded with unerring accuracy. The price of 
the instrument is moderate. It can be set up on any 
part of a dweliing-house or other building, and takes care 
of itself. 





THE WELCOME GUEST. 

This is the title of a large and brilliant famil r 
which bas just entered upon ite third volume. ie a 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Ciacis, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such # jour- 


nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 


ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number complete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords a vast amount of entertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the teat 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Fou, presentin 
in — num thirty-two large columns of origina! Pes | 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of Snel 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of pom 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gema, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 


everywhere, north, south, east and weet It ls entirely 
neutral in politics, and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself a WaeLcome Gusset to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions, No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully ite fair pages, whieh 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In all respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 


the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public a corpe of SEW AND BRILLIANT 
Warirzas ; and it will follow the lead of no other journe! 
that is published. It presents » chaste and elegant bead- 
ing, and is printed upon heavy, fine white paper ons 
rich, clear font of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 
forming of 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 

@ charming risitor for any family im the lend. In the ed- 
itorial conduct of the peper, a corps of lady contributors 
are organized, as well as several sterling writers of the 
other sex; and it is promised that po weekly Journal in 
the world shall excel it im pleasing variety, and the uni 
versa) interest of each fuccessive insu 

Owning one of the oldest and largest newspaper ertab 
liehments in the United States, the wubeeriber ;carcesee 
unlimited facilities which ensure the compietenens and 
excellence of this mammoth weekly journal 

TERMS :-—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
Own Screcaisee eeoreecseecsone 8 ° éo Leb 
Two Scpschipens ‘ 2 & 
Stx Scescar res +s sheen s 
Twerae Schecerpees (and one to grtter-ap of ciel) 1h 
SINGLE COPIERS FOUR CENTS 

Tes Pisce or ove Usros aod Tas Weicoms Geeer wil 
be sent together for 83s year 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 
22; Winter Street, Boston, Mase. 
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SONG. 


BY J. HOWARD W2RT. 


Come, dearest, the moonbeams are playing 
O’er valley, and mounfain, and plain; 
Come, dearest, my sorrow allaying, 
We ‘ll wander together again. 


©, can you still doubt my affection, 
Still refuse to dispel my annoy ; 

To replace my heart's deepest dejection 
With bliss and indwelling joy? 


I think of thee, dear, when awaking, 
The sun's silver sheen doth lilume; 
When storms around me are breaking, 
And the heavens are darkened with gloom. 


I love thee, dear angel, more fondly 
Than cherub or seraph can love; 

I love thee, dear Ballie, thee only— 
My angel, my darling, my dove. 


O, scorn not my heart’s true affection ; 
I love—how charming that line! 

My solace in every dejection— 
O, that your love were but mine! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


HARD OF HEARING: 
— oR, — 
ELOPEMENT BY MISTAKE. 


BY SAMUEL L. STONE. 


The best-laid schemes of mice and men 

Gang aft aglee.— Burns. 

Joun JuMBLE was very hard of hearing; so 
much so, that though a man of much intelligence, 
his defect made*him often seem stupid, it being 
difficult to make him comprehend very simple 
things which were said to him. 

Very sensitive as to his deafness, the trouble 
to which he was putin endeavoring to under- 
stand those who talked to him, induced in him 
the habit of pretending to know what was said, 
and answering “ Yes,” and “No,” when the 
drift of the speaker was as unintelligible to him 
as Dutch, or any other hard language. 

Should a man say to him, for instance, in an 
ordinary tone of voice : 

“ Very fine day to-day, Mr. Jumble !” 

Mr. Jumble was quite likely to answer : 

“ No—yes—what did you say ?” 

“| said it was a pleasant morning.” 

“No, as you say, not so pleasant as some.” 

“ You don’t understand me, ha, ha! I said,” 
in a loud voice— “it is a very pleasant day, this 
morning.” 

“Beautiful. I didn’t exactly understand you 
at first. I was deep in thought.” 

“What a thick-headed person he must be,” 
would be the reflection of the other. ‘“ Can’t 
understand a common salutation, and hardly 
knows whether the weather is good or bad, unless 
somebody beats it into him.” 

“How I detest people who can’t speak out, 
distinctly !” would be the exasperated thought 
of John Jumble. ‘They make me more trou- 
ble with their miserable mumbling than all my 
other cares put together. I wish there was a 

tower of Babel now-a-days, where all these faint- 
voiced mutterers could be confined. I always 
feel, when I have to cross-examine them to find 
out what they say, as if I could stick a pin into 
them, to make them speak up. I had rather 
have them kick me than put me to such morti- 
fication.” 

Lamenting this to a clear-voiced friend one day, 
his friend suggested all sorts of remedies; but 
found that Jumble had tried them all, and found 
them no remedies—to him. He was hopeless 
and angry. 

“Half of my time,” said he, “is wasted in 
bothering with these botherers—these choked 
throats—these sepulchral articulators, these belly- 
mumblers; the muftied voiced muffs! One of 
these half-strangled stupids came to see me the 
other day, and I couldn’t have sworn whether 
his stomach was engaged in a soliloquy, or he 
was trying some ventriloquial trick—at first. 
Gradually, believing that he was actually saying 
something to me, I put my hand to my ear, bent 
over, said ‘Hey? and ‘How? and ‘What?’ 
and so on, and tried for half an hour to repeat 
correctly what he said, each time failing; until 
at last a gleam of reason made him clear his 
throat and raise his voice, and then I managed 
to understand him; and it amounted to nothing 
after all. I believe he had been killing a pig, or 
a calf, or something or other, and he wanted me 
to take half. Hang him ! I wouldn’t have eaten 
the same dish with such a dunderhead for any- 
thing—except only a clear hearing.” 

John Jumble possessed the acquaintance and 
respect of Robert Dane, proprietor of a large and 
popular hotel. Robert Dane possessed a pretty 
daughter, Mary Dane, young and accomplished, 
the image ofher dead and sainted mother. Next 
to the hotel, Dane thought more of his daughter 
than of anything beside in the wide world. 

. Mary had the good or ill fortune to have two 
assiduous suitors for her hand. One was Nath- 
aniel Knaggs, nearly as old as her father, about 
fifty—a good steady age—apparently of a kind 
disposition and reputed to be wealthy. He did 
but little business, but lived upon his income. 

The other suitor was Daniel Flagg, young 
and prepossessing, but rather wild; of genteel 
family connexions, and himself a clerk in a mer- 
cantile house. Dependent upon his salary, until 
he should carve out his own fortune, or some 
rich relative should die, Mr. Dane thought 
Daniel not pecuniarily able to support Mary as 
she should be supported ; and moreover he didn’t 
like Daniel’s freely expressed politics, which 
were of an unpopular sort ; and moreover, again, 
he thought him not old enough to curb his tem- 
ter, or to judge what kind of a wife he ought to 
have, to make both happy. 

The position of Knaggs he therefore favored ; 
although Mary sometimes sneered at his pre- 
tensions, at that age. 

The father kept his own cotnsel for awhile, 
but finally hit upon a scheme to bring things to 

a focus. 

“ Whom shall I consult about it? I know. 
I'll see John Jumble. I have perfect confidence 
in his good sense and fidelity. He’s just the man.” 


eS wt wee) 


He went to see Jumble. It was one of deme 


| ble’s deafest days, and, with his vexed mood in | 





, he was correspondingly sensitive. 
“a have a ‘plan which I wish you to prosecute 
for me, Mr. Jumble, and I shall be eternally in 


your debt.” 


“Prosecute whom for debt? Do I know 
him t” 

“Dear me! It’s something about my daugh- 
ter Mary, that you have thought so handsome.” 
“Ts she prosecuted for debt? Eh? Not” 
“O, no, dear, no,” replied Dane, impatiently. 
“ What's the matter with you, or me? Can’t 
I make myself understood * Let me tell a plain 


story right alone, and you listen, and then you'll 


understand me. Understand *” 

“Yes, yes. ‘Plain story. That’s the best 
way.” And Jumble bowed his head over his 
knees, and tried hard to make “a general aver- 
age” of what Dane now imparted to him. 

“My daughter Mary is courted by two per- 
sons. One is old—that is Nathaniel Knaggs. 
He is kind and rich.” 

“ Kind and rich. Two good things. Yes.” 
“One is young—too young—and I don’t like 
his politics. That is Daniel Flagg.” 

“Daniel Flagg and Nathaniel Flagg. Are 
they brothers, or father and son ?” 

“Not Flagg—but Knaggs.” 

“0, 0,1 see! Two men—that is, different 
names—Knaggs and Flaggs. Well.” 

“As you are my friend—we have not been 

intimate, to be sure, but our short acquaintance 
has been friendly—I wish to ask a favor of you?” 
“ Yes, well.” 
“ wish you to go to Nathaniel Knaggs, here 
is his card, and tell him to elope with my daugh- 
ter, for I want them to be married, apparently 
without my knowledge, so that Flagg, who is a 
violent lover of Mary, may not blame me, and 
charge me with mercenary motives.” 

“You think they are going to elope and that 
he has mercenary motives.” 

“ Heaven grant me patience !” 

Dane explained it once or twice more, and 
Jumble seemed to understand. 

“Very well. Now go on.” 

“No doubt Knaggs will jump at the chance, 
if my daughter is willing. He knows that I 
favor him already ; but he mustn’t know that I 
counsel elopement. That wouldn’t do, at all. 
But if you tell him that delays are dangerous, 
where one has a rival, it will urge him to the 
step, provided my daughter is willing.” 

“She is willing. Good. Then of course, 
they’ll go off at once.” 

“No. You must first see if she is willing, and 
this is the most difficult part of the job. I don’t 
think she has any di fe for 
either—at any rate she conceals it strom me, if she 
has. Nor do I think she has any prejudice 
against Knaggs. She often speaks, indeed, 
about his being so affectionate notwithstanding 
his age. Women like little attentions, you 
know.” 

“Lack little intentions? I believe they do. I 
think their intentions are, generally, high and 
noble.” 

“Please pay strict attention to what I am 
going to say. Mary often has said that she liked 
a good, bold lover. She is romantic, like her 
dead mother. Now if you tell her that the pro- 
posal to elope comes from the wealthy and amia- 
ble Mr. Knaggs, who loves her so, it must have 
great effect. Mind and not say that J suggested 
the elopement. Romantic as she is, like her 
mother, she is also stubborn, like her mother, 
and if she thought I was dictating anything of 
the kind, or knew of it, she would be contrary, 
it would lose ail romance, and she wouldn’t lis- 
ten to it fora moment. Only say that Knaggs 
adores her—offers all his fortune with his hand ; 
and that when once the marriage is over, no 
doubt father will be pleased.” 

“And if she consents?” 

“Tell Knaggs to hurry up—lose not a mo- 
ment—and that it will be a good joke, and tickle 
me most to death; for you know that I am his 
friend, and desire him te be my son-in-law.” 

“T’ll remember every word you say, Mr. Dane. 
I’ve got the drift of it. I like a bit of intrigue. 
I'll attend to it at once, and let you know the 
result, forthwith.” 

“Do, and oblige me forever.” 

Dane went back to the hotel, and Jumble, 
brushing up a little, looked at the card. 

“ Daniel Flagg. No. 87 Hannibal Place.” 

“Daniel Flagg. He is the one I am to see. 
Very good. Now for it. IfIcan make them 
happy, they will remember me for the rest of 
their lives; perhaps call one of their children 
after me—John Jumble Flagg. Jack Flagg 
would be a very good name for a boy.” 

And off he started for Hannibal Place. In his 
perturbation, Mr. Dane had given his deaf friend 
the wrong card. The cards of Nathaniel Knaggs 
and Daniel Flagg were both lying on the table, 
and the names being similar, and so mixed up 
together in his mind, he had hastily made a 
mistake ! 

“Daniel Flagg,” said Jumble, looking at the 
card, on his way. “I’m glad he gave me this, 
as a sort of memorandum, or I might not have 
been sure of the man’s name. They sounded 
much alike. Here’s the house.” 

Ushered into the parlor, he found the young 
man at home. 

“Young and handsome,” 
“ Bat how sorrowful he looks.” 

“ As I have come on business of importance, 
young man,” said Jumble, “and am anxious to 
do you a service, you will excuse me if Iam 
brief and plain with you. And I hope you will 
be as frank with me. My name is John Jum- 
ble. Taman acquaintance of Mr. Dane, and of 
his daughter Mary, and if 1 mistake not, you 
have a particular regard for her.” 

“Regard? I worship her, sir!” replied Dan- 
iel, his eyes suffused with tears; “and I think 
she is attached to me, though I think her father 
dislikes me on account of my politics, and I am 
afraid it will never bea match.” 

“TI think you are mjstaken, Mr. Kn—Flaggs. 
I have heard him speak very highly of you, 
and—this much in confidence—I have heard him 
speak of Mr. Fli— Mr. Knagg, of whom you 





thought Jumble. 





have doubtless heard—very disparagingly.”” 
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“Is it possible?” said Daniel, eagerly. 
“Just so. Considered him an unfit match for 


| Mary.” 


“ But he seems to like him.” 

 Hotel-keepers seem to like almost everybody. 
It is necessary. Everybody comes to them. As 
to your politics, if they are opposed to his—I 
doubt if he has any real politics at all. He is on 
the popular side tor appearance’s sake, as much 
as from conviction, I’ll be bound. But listen. 
I know the love existing between you and Mary, 
and I urge you to lose no time, but elope with 
her. If you love her as I think she loves you, 
there is danger of delay. Be bold. I can’t see 
two young hearts made wretched forever by hesi- 
tation. Remember, you have a rival.” 

“T would elope with her quickly enough, if I 
thought she would consent,” said Daniel, glow- 
ing with delight at the thought. 

“I will see her, if you wish, this very day.” 

“Ten thousand thanks. Assist me, and you 
will never regret it, Mr. Jumble.” 

“Tam the more ready to do so, because I 
feel sure that Mr. Dane would have favored your 
suit more, only he was afraid he would affront 
Knaggs. By eloping, you will rid the father of 
all blame, and I feel sure he will be delighted at 
this solution of the difficulty. I will see her and 
return at once.” 

The interview of Jumble with Mary was brief 
and to the purpose. She hailed the romantic 
idea with joy; quietly packed up a few articles 
of clothing, and ere nightfall, Mary and Daniel 
were rapidly on their way to ancighboring State, 
where Daniel knew a justice of the peace who 
was in the habit of converting two into one flesh. 

With secret exultation, Mr. Dane saw the de- 
parture of his daughter from the hotel—Jumble 
having briefly informed him of the success of his 
mission, and then gone home. 

“The romantic jade,” chuckled the father. 
“If she had thought I knew anything of it, or 
approved of it, she would not have stirred a peg. 
Happy Knaggs! Knaggs is a lucky man. Her 
mother—” and he heaved a sigh for auld lang 
syne—“ was nine years older when I married 
her.” 

On the following morning, Nathaniel Knaggs 
entered the botel, and saluted the landlord. 

Dane shook his hand with unusual cordiality. 

“Well sir! What sir? Back so soon? It 
appears to me you’ve made quick work of it. 
Don’t blame you, though. Ha, ha! Where is 
the bride?” 

“Bride? Whose bride?” 

“Well feigned, Knaggs. But it wont do. I 
knew all about it before you went.” 

“About what? I’ve been no where. How is 
Mary? Well, I hope.” 

“Ha, ha! Ha, ha, ha! You’d do for an 
actor! Ha, ha, ha, ha!” 

“ What are you laughing at ?” 

“Why to think of your eloping with Mary, at 
fifty years of age.” 

“On my soul and honor, I haven’t seen your 
daughter for two a Haven’t stirred out of 
ag = 

“ What ?” cried the astonished father. 

“Not astep. Is she about?” 

“Left the house last night, to elope with 
somebody, then, by thunder!” exclaimed Dane, 
his mirth suddenly changed into mourning. 

“Ts it possible ?” said Knagg, looking blue. 

“Come with me,” said Dane. “I'll see to 
this. I feel the worst.” 

Forthwith the two hurried to Jumble’s, and 
learnt the worst—or the best—as the case might 
be. All three were astonished at the mutual 
explanation. 

Dane’s rage and Knaggs’s disappointment were 
terrible for Jumble to behold. He made the best 
apology that he could; showed the card; said 
that he had acted in good faith, and all that; 
but they only raved bitterly at his perplexity, 
loud enough for him distinctly to comprehend 
every syllable; hoped he would be forever con- 
founded for his unpardonable blunder, and went 
off, cursing his ears. 

“ That fellow has been bribed,” said Dane. 

“Spite against me,” said Knaggs, sourly, and 
went home. 

On Dane’s retarn to the hotel, his paternal 
grief was uncontrollable. He spoke of his dis- 
appointment to everybody, aloud, and would 
have torn his hair if it hadn’t been a valuable 
wig. 

His anguish excited inquiry, and inquiry pro- 
duced a revelation, which while it gave another 
surprise to the unhappy father, caused him to 
feel that his unhappiness was not so great as it 
would have been, had Mary married Knaggs. 

Knaggs, it was proved, was an impudent old 
impostor, with not fifty dollars in the world. 
Had been a life-long sponge in different cities, 
and had boasted to several, of his expected suc- 
cess with Dane and his daughter. 

The father dried his tears. The blushing 
couple returned to the city. They found their 
father, as Jumble had represented, quite forgiv- 
ing ; but did not fully understand why, at first. 

Everybody complimented Dane on having so 
good-looking a son-in-law, and he has proved to 
be as good as he looks; and Jumble, amiable 
Jumble, is now a bosom friend of the family. 





CATS FREE FROM HEADACHE. 


It is quite wonderfal to see a cat jump down 
heights. She never seems to hurt herself, or to 

t giddy with the fall; she always falls on her 
fret’ and these are so beautifully padded that they 
seldom or never get broken. I never knew of a 
cat breaking its leg from an accident, bat in one 
instance, and that was a French cat, which feli 
down stairs in the most stupid manner. Why 
does not the cat get a headache after her deep 
jumps! why does she not get concussion of the 
brain, as a man or dog would, it he performed a 
a similar acrobatic feat? If we take down one 
of our dry cats’ heads off the keeper’s museum 
wall, and break it up, we shall see that it has a 
regular partition wall projecting from its sides, a 
good way inwards, toward the centre, so as to 
at the brain from suffering from concussion. 

his is, indeed, a beautiful contrivance, and shows 
an admirable internal structure, made in wonder- 
ful conformity with external form and nocturnal 
habits. —Dr. “Buckland. 











The pictures of Nature are done in water 


| colors only, but how they mock that art which 
| exults in oil. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Querist.—The usage of deciding a civil = b — 
(the ** wager of battle") was sanc 
quite a recent date. In 1818, William Ashford coe 
brought an appeal against Abraham Thornton for the 
murder of ise ter, the appeilee claimed the wager of 
battle. Judgment was stayed in consequence of a 
legal abel and the next year trial by battle was 
abolis! 


Reapex.—The Chambre Ardente, or Burning Chamber, 
pode tribunal instituted by Francis I., of France, for 

pe of trying and burning heretics. 

L. M.—Such weather as they are now re in 
England | is rare, a not altogether unprecedented. In 
1814 the Thames was frozen over. But this was not the 
first time. In Trio the Thames was frozen over during 
the space of eleven weeks, and oxen were roasted seat it. 
In 17/40 it was frozen for nine weeks, and coac 
driven across the ice. During another hard wioter, 
which occurred in the year 1/9), the river was again 
frosen over. That year was also memorable in New 
ag for the severity of the cold aud the quantity of 


fuscasax. —A trot horse does not exhibit his full 
powers till he ts t or nine years old. 
Farmer, Danvers, Mass.—Some of the best wheat lands 
in the world lie within the boundaries of Texas. 
Youre Artist. pa os can live at Dusseldorff as | 
as you can anywhere. The scheol ud ae excellent one. 
M. C.—The preparation of the fuse for the sheils of the 
ps ea guns js a secret known wn only to the American 
department and ordnance 
F. vy wit you will look at this p tame in No. 1 of this 
volume, you will find your question answered in reply 


to another correspondent. 
M. i Lowell, Mavs.— As an instance of the resources of 
the proprietors of the London Times, and their liberali- 
ty towards their employees, we may mention that the 
late Mr. Bowlby, their Chinese correspondent, was Len 
8 salary of $7400 8 year, with liberty to draw on the 
) enn ge for any Lg he thought necessary to 
forward his objects. The Paris correspondent of the 
same paper has as kaa octane the American min- 
ister, and funds at his disposal to give entertainments, 
1a Newburyport, Maat of the French 
jewbu @ emperor rene! 
a secbiee tees Tuileries, Paris. During the three 
bundved and fifty years the Palace of the Tuileries has 
@ royal dweiling, no French sovereign has died 
within its walls. 
J.M.C., New York.—San Francisco has nine English, 
two French, one Spanish, and four German daily pa) 
Also, eighteen Euglish, three French and one Italian 


SERGEANT ‘s. —In England the bow continued to be used 
as an instrument ot war long after the introduction of 
firearms. It was used at Agineourt and Flodden Field 





ODD PEOPLE. 

Henry Pelham, gentleman, in speaking of his 
grandfather, remarks, ‘‘ He was, as people justly 
observed, rather an odd man, built schools for 
P , forgave poachers, and diminished his 
farmers’ rents ; indeed, on account of these and 
similar follies, he was thought rather idiotic.” 
It will be observed that this worthy gentleman 
earned the reputation of oddity by self-denial and 
intelligent generosity, and such is too often the 
result of independent action. 

Odd people are the salt of the earth. When- 
ever we hear any one stigmatized as being odd, 
we are always pretty certain that he is distin- 
guished from his fellows by extraordinary hon- 
esty, strength of mind and independence. When, 
many years ago, a society was formed in Eng- 
land, which now has ramifications all over the 
civilized world, a society determined to live up to 
its motto, “Friendship, Love and Truth,” to 
practise old-fashioned virtues, and that brotherly 
love which is the basis of Christianity, it very 
properly styled itself the “Order of Odd 
Fellows.” 

Odd people are of both sexes. When a wo- 
man refuses to adopt an absurd fashion, when 
she will not wear a Magenta ribbon because some 
other color suits her complexion better, when she 
denies herself the luxury of a hooped skirt be- 
cause it takes up too much room, is ungracetul 
and dangerous, of course all her female acquaint- 
ances set her down as an “ odd thing.” 

The girl who thinks it a sin and shame to J 
spend more than half her time in the streets or 
before the looking-glass, or working worsted 
poodle dogs; who prefers reading history to 
reading novels, who studies the classics, and 
thinks astronomy more attractive than crochet- 
work, is of course, an “odd thing.” Some of 
these odd things venture to write books on great 
subjects, reviews, essays, and, oddly enough, 
acquire a reputation thereby. Another of these 
odd girls despises weak nerves, and .2fas to 
row a boat in a heavy sea, and wien she beholds 
a steamer on a lee shore, puts off her frail skiff 
to rescue crew and passengers from a watery 
grave. Grace Darling was an odd girl. 

Florence Nightingale, instead of giving her- 
self up to the round of London fashionable dis- 
sipation, devoted her days and nights to the care 
of the sick, making her hospital her home. On 
the breaking out of a terrible war she journeyed 
to the East with an army of nurses, and devoted 
herself to the care of the invalid and wounded. 
It was odd—very odd—but it was also glorious, 
sublime, angelic. 

Years ago a very odd fellow lived in Marseilles, 
a miser, scrimping, scraping, self-denying, sordid. 
All the townspeople despised him ; but when he 
died it was found that he had left a princely for- 
tune, accumulated sou by sou, to endow his 
native city with a perennial supply of pure 
water. 

Peter Cooper is one of these odd geniuses. 
He cares nothing for dress; he wears just such 
clothes as suit him; he cares nothing for show; 
he has no palatial mansion, no splendid horses, 
no liveried servants, and he has carried his oddity 
so far us to erect a splendid structure, to endow 
it with princely liberality, and to make education 
and books free to hundreds of his fellow-citizens. 

One of the most patriotic and gifted of Amer- 
ican citizens, Benjamin Franklin, appeared at 
the most splendid court of Europe, a court which 
was the arbiter of fashion, and whose splerdors 
were like those of fairy land, in a plain drab 
suit; and he wore that dress week after week, in 
the midst of diamonds, and gold and silver lace 
and velvet, and flashing swords and plumes, and 
silks and satins. It was very odd, certainly, but 
that plainly-dressed ambassador of a republic 
struggling for existence attractsd more attention 
and received more honor than ever did Prince 
Esterhazy in his diamond-studded cost which 
cost him thirty thousand dollars ever 
pat it on. 





7, time be 





One of these odd fellows is just now making 
an immense sengation in Europe. He prefers a 
red shirt to an embroidered uniform; a Nanke: 
on the bare ground to a feather bed in a palace ; 
the love of the people to the favor of monarchs 
the approval of his conscience to the flattery of 
kings; honest poverty, to ill-gotten wealth 
This man was so eccentric as to yield up supremo 
power without a sigh, when he had accomplished 
the purpose for which it was conferred on him; 
to give away a kingdom as freely as some people 
give a penny, and to place the love of his lib- 
erated countrymen above all earthly honors. 
By these acts, Giuseppe Garibaldi has proved 
himself the king of odd people. 

A PROPHETIC VISION. 

The visit of Hume the spiritualist to Europe 
has revived all sorts of superstitions, and set 
everybody to dreaming mysterious dreams, and 
seeing wonderful visions, and witnessing remark- 
able apparitions. In the frozen north, in the city 
of St. Petersburg, people have been thus im. 
pressed ; in brilliant, mocking, spirituelle Paris, 
marvels are as plenty and as readily believed as 
in the days of Caliogstro and Mesmer. Among 
such incidents worthy of reputation is ome which 
happened last year to the Russian Princess 
W-—, aresident in Paris, and a general favor 
ite, who, one reiny day, was sitting beside the 
fire in her bedroom nursing a violent attack of 
neuralgia, when she suddenly beheld on one of 
the panels of her room—hung with draperies of 
silk—a shadowy appearance, as though projected 
from a magic-lantern—at first dim, but gradually 
becoming distinct, and which at length repre- 
sented a forest, not as a scene in a pictare, but 
with all the color and relief of nature. As she 
gazed into this forest she saw a sportsman mov- 
ing cautiously, as though in pursuit of game; 
and then she saw a boar lying in wait for the 
hunter, upon whom it sprung as he approached, 
throwing him down and tearing him with its 
tusks ; then there appeared rashing through the 
trees a group of huntsmen, who approached the 
wounded man with gestures of despair. The 
boar sprang out of sight as the group closed 
round their comrade and carried him from the 
wood, leaving a trail of blood as they disap- 
peared, The shrieks of the princess brought all 
the people in the house to her room. “There, 
there ! my brother! my poor wetaguee sd ae 

pointing to the hanging 

was to be seen in the direction she indicated, aud 
every one about her endeavored to calm her, to 
persuade her that she had fallen asleep and had 
been dreaming. But nothing could convince her 
that what she had seen could be adream. She 
wept long and bitterly, and kept exclaiming, 
“My brother! my poor brother!” This state of 
nervous excitement was with difficulty con- 
trolled ; and when she had recovered her self- 
command, she wrote letter after letter to her 
brother whom she had seen in her vision, and 
who was in the Crimea, where he possessed im- 
mense estates covered with woods, in which he 
was in the habitof hunting. A few weeks after- 
wards the Princess W—— learned that at the 
very time when she saw this vision her brother 
was knocked down by a boar that he had been 
following in the forest; that he was trampled 
and torn by the animal exactly as she had seen, 
and was carried off, apparently dead, by his 
friends, who came up with him just in time to 
save his life. The prince, who is now in Paris, 
is still suffering from the wounds inflicted by the 
tusks and hoofs of the animal, and which are not 
yet entirely healed. 











A Guance at Lonpon.—London contains 
5279 public houses, 517 beershops, 2600 tea- 
dealers and grocers, 1300 dairymen, 1250 doc- 
tors, 500 undertakers, 1550 millinery establish- 
ments, 3000 attorneys, 3900 barristers, and 
100,060 servant girls. In London, every branch 
of any particular business is distinct from every 
other. The attorneys and barristers at law ; 
grocers, who sell sugar and coffee; tobacconists 
who trade only in vwbacco ; green-grocem, who 
sell only vegetables. 





A Snockixc nap Memony.—“ Mary, my 
love, do you remember the text this morning *” 
“No, papa, I never can remember the text, l’ve 
such a bad memory.” “ Mary,” said her 
mother, “did you notice Susan Brown?” “O, 
yes. Whata fright! She had on her last year’s 
bonnet done up, a pea-green silk, a black lace 
mantilla, brown gaiters, and imitation Honiton 
collar, @ lava bracelet, her old ear drops, and 
such a fan! Forlorn!” 





Aw Actress’s Criticism.—Mme. Plessy, the 
French comic actress, went recently to witness 
Offenbach’s “Orphee and Eufers,”” and being 
asked how she liked it, said, “I have been 
greatly amused. I fancied myself at Bedlam on 
the chief turnkey’s birthday, which all the 
lunatics were celebrating.” 





PREVENTING QuARRELS.—Two things, well 
considered, would prevent many quarrels. First, 
to have it well ascertained whether we are not 
disputing about terms rather than things; and, 
secondly, to examine whether that on which we 
differ is worth contending about. 
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Human Nature.—The human mind is so 
fond of striking contrasts, that when a man is 
praised for some extremely high quality, the first 
thought of many is to ascertain what are his 
lowest ones. 





Stetina 





A poreticat Betier.—The ancient Celts, it 
is said, believed that the employment of new- 
born infants, removed to heaven, became thence- 
forth the scattering of flowers upon the earth 





Corp is Exotasp.—The English newepa- 
pers teem with melancholy narratives of death 
amongst the poor from exposure tw the cold. 





Scccess 1x Love —Success with the ladies 
is like violin pleying—e great deal depends on 
the Lean-ing. 
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WINTER A NUISANCE. 

Our brilliant contemporary, the “ Boston Post,” 
in a recent issue, declared: “ Winter is becoming 
@ positive nuisance. It retards the mails and 
stops the horse railroads, remlers the walking | 
dangerous, and seems, moreover, to keep on de- 
termined to be as spiteful and do as mach mischief 
as possihle while its hand is in.” Now the col- 
onel it too gallant and chivalrous to act on the 
principle, “Hit him—he has no friends,” and { 
mast have written the above with the full con- 
viction that the white-bearded old fellow had | 
champions enough to take up the cudgels for him, 
and see that he was not “left oat in the cold,” at } 
least without @ stringent remenstrance. Now, as 
we regard the above sweeping denunciation as 
a Garant injustice, and as we claim to be an ad- | 
mirer of old Hyems, we have concluded to take 
up the gauntlet for him. 

What he might have done in past times, he 
has certainly behaved in ’60-’61 with a great deal 
of discretion. It is true that he has delayed the 
mails occasionally, but considering the character 
of much of the mail matter the present season, 
the less said on that head the better. As for the 
steppage of the herse railroads, that assertion is 
slightly tinged with the flavor of “bosh.” If 
the horse railroads had all been thoroughly pre- 
pared for winter, there would have been no 
troable at all. The snow involved a little delay 
in substitating sleighs for cars, but when the 
change was accomplished, a positive good was 
offected. The the Metropolitan line was 
placed on runners, Washington Street was reliev- 
ed. It was filled with merry sleighs, omnibuses, 
private teams and sleds loaded wich merchandize, 
yet there was no obstruction or delay, because 
euch had to observe the law of the road and tarn 
out when necessary, and no one had the monopo- 
ly of the street, cutting a straight walk through 
all the others. 

But the winter “renders the walking danger- 
oas.”’ Not necessarily se—every houscholder 
and storekeeper has plenty of ashes at his com- 
mend, and the exercise of vigilance on the part 
of the police would make every inch of the side- 
walks good footing. We say nothing of ava- 
lanches from the roofs—they are “thrown in” 

«just to make the season a little livelier. 

But we must have snow—a northern winter 
without snow would be like a May without blos- 
soms; we have tried such winters and found 
them disgusting. Ask the farmers how they like 
to have the bare ground frozen down to the depth 
of a foot; and what they think of the compar- 
ative expensé of running a wagon all winter over 
rough roads, and running a pony over the level 
surface of the frozen snow. “It’s an ill wind 
that blows nobody good.” Stablekeepers hotel- 
keepers, sleigh-makers, harness-makers (shall we 
add match-makers?), including all the pretty 
girls and all the brisk young beaux are in favor 
of just such a winter as that we are now enjoy- 
ing. Yes—and not a few of what Young Amer- 
ies calls “old fogies,” are of the same mind. 
Do you think we haven’t noticed these old bucks, 
be-furred and be-shawled, with foot-warmers 
under their jolly gouty feet, looking out from 
the window of their booby-huts, as the “ruck ” 
came rushing down the hill at Brighton, 
like the Derby field at the “finish,” the snow 
flying in crystalline sparkles, the bells filling the 
air with music, the drivers yelling, every trotter 
doing his prettiest, and the whole scene as carni- 
valesque and inspiring as anything on the face of 
this whirling globe? Goto! such a winter, we 
say, is a great institation, and it is folly to deny it. 








A wonpeRFuL Mgreor.—The year 1860 
was noted as the most prolific in meteors of any 
upon record ; but the year 1861 begins in a man- 
ner to give promise of equalling its predecessor. 
In several counties in Illinois, a few weeks ago, 
between two and three o’clock, there were a num- 
ber of brilliant meteors seen, described as like 
bright moonlight, like sheet lightning, bright 
lightning, a ball of molten iron, and a heavy re- 
port was heard, rumbling like thunder, like that 
of acannon, or the bursting of a steam boilef, 
the houses shook and the windows rattled. The 
air, previously still, was followed by the hard 
blowing of the wind. It was seen from three to 
five seconds. 





ResrectaB_e Basies.—A woman gives no- 
tice that she is “willing to take a bl 


CH@NESE ATROCITIES. 
Now that the war in China is over we are re- | 
ceiving details of the acts of the Chinese, includ: | 


| ing their treatment of prisoners. A French gen- | 


tleman suffered dreadfully from their barbarities. 
The Count de Lauture, with his companion, 
having been placed by the Chinese soldiers in a 
cart, the bottom of which was strewn with carpet 
tacks, was carried during the whole night, he 
knew not whither, along frightfully rough roads ; 
every jolt of the cart driving the nails anew into 
his flesh. As the jolting occasionally threw the 
nails from where he lay, his guards, with per- 
fectly devilish watchfalness and malignity, care- 
fally replaced them under and around him. At 
daybreak he perceived a massive and lofty wall 
planked by towers, and, judging from the dis- 
tance he had travelled from Tong-Tcheou, he at 
first thought he saw a portion of the famous 
Great Wall. On either side of the wide and lev- 
el road along which he was now carried, were 
trees, gardens, houses, stores and pagodas, look- 
ing far less like a great town than like the ap- 
proaches to an imperial residence The cart was 
now surrounded by a more compact, noisy and 
brutal mob, than any which the count had yet 
seen ; and for five hours from daylight the cart 
aud its suffering tenants wended slowly onward, 
constantly attended and abused by these dastard- 
ly and cruel wretches. At about ten A. M., they 
passed through the gateway of another wall, the 
count and the wounded soldier were roughly drag- 
ged from the cart, their hands and feet were re- 
leased from the cords, and they were led through 
several courtyards, and then, irons being placed 
on their wrists and ankles, they were taken into 
a small room, more than usually filthy, even for 
China. At the end of this room sat a mandarin, 
with a deep blue button. “To your knees, 
kneel !”” shouted the soldiers in attendance. The 
count replied, “Iam a French mandarin, and it 
is not for me to kneel.” Those who had held 
him by the arms, released him, and pushed him 
so violently that, werk and benumbed as he was, 
he did not kneel merely, but fell at full length 
with his face to the floor, and almost touching 
the feet of the mandarin. He was then asked 
his name, employment and rank, and replied that 
he was a French civil mandarin of the 4th but- 
ton. The order for his immediate execution was 
then loudly pronounced ; rusty old sabres were 
ostentatiously sharpened, and, guarded by those 
who bore them he was {ed out into a small court. 
There the procession halted, and the count, ex- 
hausted by twenty-four hours of fasting and tor- 
ture, asked a mandarin with a white button to 
order him a draught of water. It was given to 
him and then the mandarin and his body guard 
departed, and left him surrounded by about sixty 
squalid wretches, who were evidently prisoners, 
some of them, indeed, being even more heavily 
ironed than the count. Some of these poor 
wretches assisted the count to sit down on the 
ground, and then plied him with questions. He 
was, fortunately, able to speak Chinese sufticient- 
ly to satisfy their curiosity, and when he had 
done so, and exhibited his bleeding and terribly 
lacerated hands and wrists, they immediately ex- 
hibited a humanity in beautiful contrast with the 
brutality he for so many hours had experienced 
at the hands of their social superiors. They gave 
him some fruit and tea, of which latter the fever- 
ed and famishing gentleman drank thirty cups, 
and they then lifted him into the prison ward, 
laid him on a camp bed, and carefully, and even 
tenderly covered him up. For ten days he was 
unable to walk a single step without assistance, 
and he speaks in terms of the warmest gratitude 
of the behaviour of the prisoners during all that 
time. He could neither eat nor drink without 
assistance, ond at all hours, by night as well as 
by day, they were on the alert to assist and com- 
fort him. 





Horrisie.—At the entrance to Milford Hav- 
en, England, on Christmas eve, a gunner named 
Burke, with a rope fastened to his waist, plunged 
into a heavy sea to recover a small boat that had 
been carried from its fastenings. The rope prov- 
ing too short another was added which broke at 
the joining, and left the man, hampered, to be 
carried out to sea, amid the cries of his wife and 
children. A comrade named Kay, a powerful 
swimmer, plunged in to rescue him, but was 
dashed back senseless by a huge wave, thirty feet 
high, upon the rocks. In a little while the body 
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baby to nurse.” There are babies, then, that 
are not respectable. Poor little things! not 
worthy of respect—not to be respected. We 
have heard of persons who were born with gold 
spoons in their mouths; we have seen babies 
who, from their first were surrounded with 
every luxury; and we have seen those who were 
born without any spoons at all in their mouths, 
nor any worldly goods to speak of; but it never 
struck us before that any sort of babies were as 
disreputable as we see they must be, from this 
advertisement. 





Axyotep Maw cone.—Captain Samuel C. 
Reid, the hero of the memorable action of the 
privateer, ‘‘ General Armstrong,” at Fayal, in the 
war of 1812, died in New York recently, aged 76. 
He was born at New London, Ct., and was in 
active service in the navy until within three or 
four years. 





France.—Military operations are going on 
extensively in this essentially military country. 
Yet on New Years’ Day, Louis Napoleon talked 
very peaceably, but then he is hke an oarsman 
who looks one way and rows another. 

Poputation oF Cit1es.—There are fifty-sev- 
en cities in the world which contain from 100,000 
to 200,000 inhabitants, twenty-three from 200,000 
to 500,000, and twelve which contain above 
500,000. 





“ 2.40.""—This was once the acme of speed on 
the road, and it is one of the signs of the timcs, 
that a two-forty gait is now voted slow by Young 
America. 





Goop.—Prentice thinks sewing girls cannot be 
expected to compete with sewing machines, for 
they haven’t such iron constitutions. 


of the d d man rose to the surface, and a 
sea gull perched on its head, and, in the sight of 
all on shore, commenced pecking at it until the 
ebbing sea bore the corpse and its wretched 
freight out of sight. 





ComMBEMoRATIVE.—A numberof marble slabs 
have just been fixed up in the vestibule of the 
grand staircase of the Hotel Dieu, at Rouen, 
France, on which are engraved the names of all 
the known benefactors to the hospitals of that 
city, from the 12th century to the present time. 
At the head of the list is the name of the Pope 
Urbain III., who filled the apostolic chair from 
1185 to 1187, in which year he died at Ferrara. 





Farner Grirron.—Father Griffon, a Cath- 
olic priest, whose hugse died under him on the 
great morass plains, British Columbia, and who 
lay freezing and famishing for five days before 
he was found and conveyed te a place of safety, 
has since had one of his legs amputated below 
the knee, but is now rapidly recovering. 





~~? aoa > 

Loxpon Beccars.—There are 250,000 beg- 
gars in London, who collect on an average, $275 
each; and there are about 30,000 who live by 
crime. There are houses to teach the art of pick- 
ing pockets, and the various other crimes of that 
character, where the youth is made expert by old 
and accomplished hands. 





A Herorne.—A Mrs. Weeks of Meddybemps, 
Me., lately killed a wild cat while engaged in 
feloniously abstracting a goose which Mrs. Weeks 
had roasted nicely for her own sustenance. 

— 

Tuscan MixeRats.—Tuscany is so rich in 
metallic ores that sbips in the channel of Piom- 
bino have to allow for the variation of the needle. 








Sardinia has begun to utilise these mineral riches. 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 

Francis II. has resolved to defend Gaeta to the 
last extremity. | 

All foreign journals are allowed to circulate | 
freely through the French empire. 

The weather has been exceedingly cold 
throughout all England. 
When is a young lady like a poacher* When 
she has her hair in a net. 
At Frankfort two rained gamesters lately 
committed suicide. 
The Prussian government has promised here- 
after to appoint Jews to office. 
Teresita, Garibaldi’s daughter, is to marry a 
Mr. Lucien Bianchi. 
He is a truly happy man who can suit his tem- 
per to surrounding circumstances. 
Mrs. Washbarn, of Stafford, Conn., aged 82, 
has woven 1000 yards of carpet in two years. 
Eleven persons have broken their legs on icy 
sidewalks at Troy, N. Y. 
In one night some dogs killed 150 valuable 
sheep at Chatham, Illinois. 
The new crop of sugar in the island of Cuba 
promises to be good. 
The fire department of Baltimore, Md., cost 
$50,783 last year. 
Insects are shown by the micfoscope of which 
27,000,000 would equal but one mite! 
The imaginary grievances of our life are more 
trying than the real ones. 

When vices quit us, we flatter ourselves that 
we have left them. 

If you throw cold water on your wife’s plans, 
you'll get into hot water. 

The difference of feeling between educated and 
uneducated men places a gulf between them. 

In counsel it is good to see dangers; in exe- 
cution, not to see them. 

The mind of a man of genius is a focus which 
concentrates the rays of a thousand minds. 

None are so soon tired of their company as 
coxcombs on the best terms with themselves. 

If you have but moderate abilities, industry 
will supply your deficiencies. 

Nothing is denied to well-directed labor ; noth- 
ing is attained without it. 

The mother’s heart is the child’s schoolroom, 
where its true education is obtained. 

The most fascinating kind of eloquence is the 
eloquence of speaking eyes. 

European sovereigns are putting their crowned 
heads together to defeat Garibaldi’s plans. 


| 
| 





DEATH OF AN AUTHORESS. 

Mme. Bwar, one of the most distinguished 
women of her day, lately died in France at the 
age of eighty-four. She was born at Stuttgard, 
of French parents, in 1775, and her conjugal 
adventures are well known. Married first to the 
Count de St. Simon, the creator of Saint Simon- 
ism, from whom she got divorced ; she was then 
wedded to the Baron de Bwar, who perished soon 
after in a most miserable way. Compelled to 
work for her living, she now took to writing, 
and was not long in securing a place among 
dramatists and rogaancera. Two of her best 
known productions, ‘The Eud of a Masked 
Ball,” and “ Charlotte Brown,” were brought 
out at the Comédie Frangaise. Her literary 
labors secured for her a most honorable position, 
and a consideration which attended her until her 
latest hours. Besides the theatrical pieces, ro- 
mances, and works on education, Mme. de Bwar 
has left notes and intimate memoirs on the dif- 
ferent epochs through which she passed; but it 
is probable her family will not permit those 
interesting documents to be published. 





A Yankee Curese Factory. — Several 
thrifty farmers, about Bakerville, Ct., whose 
wives have got above work, have made arrange- 
ment to start a cheese factory next April, to 
which the milk of the various parties interested 
shall be carried, morning and evening, and the 
seme made into cheese by hands employed for 
that sole purpose. The concern will start with 
the product of about 150 cows, though the estab- 
lishment is planned for a much” more extensive 
busi It is esti din cheese manufacture 
that 25 gallons of milk will make 23 pounds of 
cheese, when properly cured. 








Covutpn’t po 1T.—A man in New Jersey at- 
tempted to exhibit the Rarey system in public 
the other day. He had probably learned it from 
newspaper articles and woodcuts, but he failed 
ignobly, and the horse concluded his performances 
by backing off the stage, pulling his would-be 
tamer after him. This done, he burst into a 
horse-laugh and retired to his stable to enjoy a 
jolly good feed of oats. 





Op Sr. Pavr’s.—St. Paul’s cathedral, Lon- 
don, one of the most magnificent structures in 
the world, was erected under the superintendence 
of one bishop, one architect and one master 
mason, although the time occupied in building it 
was thirty-five years. The cost of the entire 
edifice was $4,000,000. 





Marryinc For Love.—The fashionable 
world of St. Petersburgh is much exercised just 
now by the announcement that three elderly 
princesses of the most illustrious families are 
about to marry quite young and obscure men, 
their respective medical attendants. 





Proyectep Vitta.—Mr. Belmont has pur- 
chased fourteen acres of land in Newport for 
$17,000. It is said that the rich banker intends 
the erection of a splendid vilia, to cost not less 
than $200,000. 





Tue Use or Cotron.—In England there 
are about a million of persons dependent, di- 
rectly or indirectly, on the manufacture of cotton 
for their support. 

——-——— oo 

Tears.—The tears of a lovely girl is like a 
dewdrop on a rose; but that on the cheek of a 
wife is a drop of poison to her husband. 

e+ 

Dovetev.—That twenty-four men were killed 
in duels in the United States last year. 











$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
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Foreign Htems. 


According to a letter from Egypt, the Suez 
canal is making little or no progress. 

A new issue of bronze coin, to the amount of 
1,500,000 francs is about to take place in France. 

At the York Assizes. England, a wretch was 
lately convicted of having starved his wife to 
dea! 

At Bristol, England, a lady, aged 80, was re- 
cently burned to death, while preparing for her 
marriage to a man of 78. 

A report has been current at Constantinople 
that the sultan meditates sending his eldest son, 
Murad Effendi (born in 1840), on a European 
tour. 

So severe was the cold in London, England, 
that a woman was frozen to death while tending 
an oyster stall at the corner of the street, one 
day lately. 

A letter from Toulon in the Gazette du Midi 
says that orders have been given to put upon the 
stocks three new iron-cased ships, in the model of 
La Gloire. 

Some benevolent persons in the north of Ger- 
many are engaged in organizing a lifeboat in- 
stitution somewhat on the model of the British 
National Lifeboat Institution. 

The English authorities have lately annexed 
five hundred square miles of territory in the Him- 
malaya regions, including the highest peak of 
that famous mountain range. 

Fifteen thousand men are strengthening the 
def of Por h, England, which is near- 
ly opposite to Cherbourg, thé formidable channel 
ortress of France. 

The dykes in Holland were broken in various 
laces, January 8th and 9th, sweeping away the 

uses of thousands of unfortunate creatures, 
who are wandering cold, hungry and homeless 
upon the dykes. 

The Grand Duke of Baden by an ordinance, 
has pardoned all the persons who were condemn- 
ed for high treason or rebellion in 1848 and 1849, 
and authorizes such of them as are in foreign 
countries to return home. 

It is stated that the late Duke of Norfolk has 
left a legacy of $50,000 to the pope. The late 
duke’s income was about $400,000 per annnm, of 
which he is said to have given away $120,000, 
chiefly in support of religious institutions con- 
nected with the Roman Catholic Church. 











Dewdrops of Wisdom, 


Mighty contests rise from trivial things. 

A handful of common sense is worth a bushel 
of learning. 

As the teacher so is the school ; and as the pay 
so is the teacher. 

He whom God has gifted with love of retire- 
ment, possesses as it were an extra sense. 

For life in general there is but one degree; 
youth is a blunder; manhood a struggle ; old age 
a@ regret. 

An ounce of mirth with the same degree of 
grace, will serve God further than a pound of 
sadness. 

The pursuit of ple is unp busi- 
ness. ‘The more you catch it the more it escapes 
from you. 

An oath from a woman’s lips is unnatural and 
incredible. We would as soon expect a bullet 
from a rosebud. 

Dictionaries are like watches ; the worst is bet- 
ter than none, and the best cannot be expected to 
go quite true. 

Curtail thy sleep, and increase thy knowledge ; 
he who knows the value of his object despises the 
pains it costs him. 

‘The design of heaven in lopping off the under 
branches is, that the parent stem may shoot high- 
er in the direction of heaven. 

By examining. the tongue of their patient, 
physicians discover the disease of the ly, and 
philosophers the disease of the mind. 

Ye who are eating the apple dumplings and 
the molasses of wealth, should not turget those 
who are in poverty sucking the herring bone of 
poverty. 

Aristotle, on being censured for bestowing alms 
on a bad man, made the following noble reply : 
“Tdid not give it to the man; I gave it to 
humanity.” 

Somebody who writes more truthfully than 
poetically, says: “An angel without money, is 
not thought so much of now-a-days, as a devil 
with a bag full ef guineas.” 

Never be afraid to own the truth, let the con- 
sequences be what they may. Ever keep truth 
fer your motto and guide, and you will surely be 
the gainer in the end. 

Joy is heightened by exultant strains of music, 
but grief is eased an low ones. “A sweet, 
sad measure” is the balm of a wounded spirit. 

Music lightens toil. The sailor pulls more 
cheerily for his song. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


What fish do fowlers prefer ?—The perch. 

What fish is most seasonable in winter ’—A 
good skate. 

What vessel does a kiss remind you of !—A 
smack. 

What interjection is of the feminine gender '—~ 
A-lass ! 

Can you spell brandy with three letters in 
French ‘—O D V. 

When is a sick man a contradiction? —When 
he is an impatient patient. 

What vegetable is anything but agreeable on 
board a ship ?—A leek. 

Whale a youngster and what do you get out 
of him ?—Blubber. 

Ladies, please be sweet, but don’t be too for- 
mal. Be roses—but don’t be prim roses. 

The Mariner’s Compass has done some of the 
most important Needle Work in the world. 

An enthusiastic disciple of Preissnitz declar- 
ed that water couid cure everything, even drunk- 
enness. 

** How do you get that lovely perfume?” ask- 
ed one lady of another. “ It is scent tw me,” re- 
plied the other. 

Men who endeavor to look fiercely by culti- 
vating profuse whiskers, must be hair-em scare- 
ein fellows. 

An Irishman remarked that a true gentleman 
will never look at the faults of a pretty woman, 
without shutting his eyes. 

We have heard of but one old woman that 
“kissed her cow,” bat there are thousands of 
young ones that kiss great calves. 

To mash a troublesome creditor’s nose is not 
the most commendable mode of effecting the 
settlement of his bill. 

Conundrum by an “ Arkansas Traveller.”— 
Why is a piece of music like an Arkansas forest ' 
— Because it is fall of bars. 

Why are people who sit on free seats, not like 
ly to derive mach benefit from going to church ' 
— Because they get good for nothing. 

A lady, in reply to some guest who praised 
the mutton on her table, said :-—“(, yes, my 
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Guest are sent together for $3 per yeas. 


husband always buys the best; be i a grea: 
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Quill and Scissors. 


It is said to be a custom with the people of Ice- 





land, when a meal is over, for the guests to kiss 
| both the master and mistress of the hoase, thank- 
| ing them for their kindness. At meeung and 


parting, the kiss isthe universal salutation On 
entering the family, the visitor must salute all ac- 
cording to seniority or station, beginning with 
the highest. At his departure, he reverses this, 
the lowest is taken leave of first. The custom is 
an old one. 

A workman of Paris has discovered that gas 
and water pipes laid in clayed soil do not become 
rusty or oxidized—at least, bat very partially so ; 
but that when these pipes are laid in chalky soil, 
they become very quickly and deeply oxidized. 
The administration of the city of Paris, appre- 
ciating the value and importance of this discov. 
ery, have bestowed a pension on this intelligent 
workman. 

In reply to a petition of two hundred and fifty 

Hebrew congregations, a declaration has been 
published by the Prussian government, intimat- 
ing their intention, for the future, to avail them- 
selves of the services of the Jews in the various 
departments of the State. This is carrying out 
the spirit of the law enacted in 1848, but which 
hitherto has been almost a dead letter. 
Prince Alfred, of England, sailed from South- 
ampton, England, on Wednesday, the 16th alt., 
on board the English 90-gan screw steamer St. 
George, Captain Francis Edgerton, for the West 
Indies and the British Provinces of North Amer- 
ica. It is supposed that the St. George while on 
this station will visit one or two ports in the 
United States. 

A Memphis paper states that Rev. Dr. Porter, 
astor of a church in Chelsea, near Memphis, 
as discovered that a superior quality of gas can 

be made of cotton seed, with ¢ dition of a 
little rosin. His church and peony hg lit up 
with it at a trifling cost. The gas is prepared 
by a simple process. 

Three California bear skins, the brown, black 
and grizzly, will soon be added to the natural his- 
tory collection of Williams College. They have 
been presented by Mr. B. N. Seymour, a Dew 
ate of 1852, and now a clergyman in the “ Golden 
State.” 

The Rev. John Talbot, known through North- 
western Virginia as “ Father Talbot,” a Metho- 
dist minister, who has been a a | preacher 
for sixty-seven years, died on the | ult, in 
Lewis county, Virginia. 


Jshn § slipped off a plank, while a 
brook phasing fo 3 Mill, N. J., and, striking 
head, he became senseless and was drowned. On 
their way to school, next morning, some children 
discovered his body. 

Kelley’s Island, in Lake Erie, is all a vineyard. 
The principal grape is the Catawba, which 
yields admirable wine. An acre in full bearing 
will produce 7000 pounds of grapes, worth $455, 
at 6} cents per pound. 

The christening of the twenty-sixth child of 
a couple named Wonters, residing in Lierre, 
in Belgium, took place a short time since. Twen- 
ty-two of the children of this happy couple are 
now living. 

The Memphis Enquirer complains that that 
city is infested with thieves and burglars, and 
that hardly a night passes that robberies are not 
comaital Their depredations are very serious. 

It is reported that a female cougar and two of 
her offspring are now ing the woods of Tona- 
wanda, New York. A party of hunters are pro- 
paring to leave Lockport in search of the trio. 

Seals are said to be quite numerous in Provi- 
dence River, and have been seen from the Perry 
on her passage up and down for several days 
past, sunning themselves on the ice. 

In the Tyrol and the Voralberg the people 
ere cosagling taguihan the last kreutzer in their 
pockets for the purpose of buying off their rela- 
tives from conscription. 

On one farm at Monterey, California, there are 
50,000 vines arranged on the slope of the 
mountain from which 1500 gallons of wine were 
obtained in 1860. 

The mercury has been about thirty-five degrees 
below zero in the northern of the State 
Maine—but nobody cares, for wood doesn’t cost 
anything up there. 

Hydraulic engines have been successfully intro- 
duced to blow church organs with. Several in- 
struments in New York are supplied with wind 
in this way. 

The more ladies practise walking, the more 

racetul they become in their movements. Those 
Fadies acquire the best carriage who don’t ride in 
one. 








. 
Marriages. 
In oe Rev. ome Thayer, Mr. William H. 
By es Mr. Sento Landolina to Miss Delia 


By Kev. Dr Nicholson, Freeman J. Bumstead, M. D., 
to Miss Mary Josephine White. 

By Rev. 8. H. Winkley, Mr. William H. Johnson to 
Miss Martha W. Horton. 

Captain Calvin Freeman to Miss Elizabeth J. Moore. 

Mr. George Berge to Miss Carrie A. K: ¥ 

At South Bostou, by Kev. J. 3. Cantwell, Mr. Winslow 
B. Lucas to Miss L; M. Knowles. 

At Charlestown, by Kev. H. C. Graves, Mr. George Fall 
to Miss Hannah L. Starbird. 

At Saiew, by Kev. Mr Mills, Mr. Eliphalet Gilman to 
Miss Emeline A. \ 
By Kev. Mr, Beaman, Mr. Martin V. B. Russel] to Mise 
jeurietta Trask. 


H 

At Danvers, by Rev. James Fletcher, Mr. Alfred M. 
Trask to Miss Mary K. Griffin. 

At Plymouth, by Kev. Mr. Tomlinson, Mr. Leavitt T 

, Jr., to Miss Louisa A. Bradford. 

At Lowell, by Kev. J. J. Twiss, Dr. Gustavus A. Gerry 
to Miss Frances A. Crowell. 

At Maiden, by Rev. Charles E. Reed, Mr. William Scran- 
nage to Mixes Mary A Newhall. 

At Worcester, by Rev. A. Hill, Mr. George C. Mixter to 
Mise Sarah J. Mixter; by Kev. 1. Burrington, Mr. Edward 
F. Stoue to Mins Georgia Stome 

At Braintree, by Kev. Dr. storrs, Mr. H. Whittemore 
to Miss Katie H. Wilde. 

At Kast Briagewater, by Rev. H D. Woodworth, Mr 
Roscoe Tucker to Miss Pamelia C. Smith. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Elisa C. Aymar, 46, Mre. Abiah Cro-- 
by, 78; Mrs. Elisabeth Esther Baldwin, 71; Mise Carolin~ 
M.A. Mann, 17; Mr. Charles KR. Peckard, 2); Mre. Ee- 
beth Toiman, 73; Mise Annette Mercer, 24 Mrs. Mary 
KEuaciine Keith, 38; Mre. Mary Bu 1) 

At Soutn Boston, Miss Chariotte 
gail S. Walker : 

At Koxbury, Capt. John Balch, 57; Mre. Charlotte Put 
nem, 70. 

At Cambridge, Mrs. Hepzibab Cloutman, 76 P 

At Cambridgeport, Mre. Elian W. Carney Harley, © 
Mr. Jousthan W bing og Bpb - a 

At North Cambridge, Mr raim Cookr. 

At Dorchester, Mr. C. M. Hudson, 22; Mr Lambert 
Bowe, 65; Mr Isaac Clapp, 76. al 

At Woburn, Mise Catharine Clapp, ta 

At Salew, Mrs. Phebe Kimbail, 75, Mr John Haske! 
Jr 2. 

at Newburyport, Mr George Winslow Laneey, 0 Mr 
Wiliam Currier, 

At North Reeding . Mr. Aaron T Hewer, 4° 

















Mary Chedekk, 
At Portinad, Me, Mr Charles B Quincey % 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SLEIGH-RIDE. 


BY wns. s. bcod ——" 


Away we go o'er the frozen snow 
With a motion light and free, 

‘Tis cold we know, and the wind doth blow, 
But « fearless band are we. 


Out of the town, as the sun goes down, 
We skim along the way: 

With never a frown, all care we drown, 
And yield to pleasure’s sway. 


Each hooded face is full of grace, 
And wears a sunny smile; 

With the lily’s trace the rose hath place, 
Where dimples play the while. 


Each gallant gent, on comfort bent, 
Sits close to some fair one’s side ; 

While jokes are sent with kind intent, 
And all enjoy the ride. 


And then at night, when the moon is bright, 
The best of our joys begin; 

For a cheerful light, and a supper all right, 
We'll find at the wayside inn. 


On a pleasant day, in a weil-filled sleigh 
Of friends we love so well, 

There ’s nothing so gay as to speed away 
At the sound of the merry bell. 


Then away we go o'er the frozen snow, 
With a motion light and free ; 

°Tis cold we know, and the wind doth blow, 
But a fearless band are we.” 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


COPYRIGHT SECURED ACCORDING TO LAW. 


THE LOVE TEST. 


A TALE OF THE HEART. 





BY LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 


CHAPTER III.—|[continveED.] 


Frank coolly ruminated over the prospect 
through a whole night, planning every arrange- 
ment for carrying it into immediate effect, and 
on the morrow announced to Isora his purpose 
of returning home to America to make some 
final settlements previous to his returning to set- 
tle with her in her native land. Isora question- 
ed him not—why should she? her confidence in 
him was unbounded. 

“ Will many months pass by before we shall 
meet again?’ asked Isora of Frank, when he 
made the announcement to hur. 

“ But few I hope, dearest, though my business 
will be of an uncertain character, and I can write 
you of the length of my probable stay after I 
reach America. I shall make all haste, believe 
me.” 

“I know you will for my sake, dear Frank.” 

“IT would give worlds, if I had them, to pre- 
vent the necessity of my going away from you 


‘at this time, Isora.” 


“Tf it is necessary, dear Frank, we should not 
regret it. When you return, or perhaps even 
before,” said Isora, “you will be father to our 
child, if the saints bless me. Will not this, too, 
add to your desire to return ?” 

“Tt will, it will,” said Frank, straining her to 
his breast. 

The parting scene between Isora and Frank 
differed materially from that of his leave taking 
of Emma. True, there was now a deeper tie 
existing between them than had ever been with 
Emma and himself, for in the sight of Heaven 
he was already Isora’s husband. Frank kissed 
her, and prayed aloud and fervently tor Heaven’s 
blessing on the dear object of his love, while the 
lovely child, for Isora was but a child in years, 
calmly bade him adieu, every throbbing of her 
anxious and devoted heart depicted upon her 
sweet, expressive fuce. They parted—Frank to 
his ship and Isora to the humble employment of 
the cottage. Did she weep at the departure of 
him who was everything to her, her heart’s idol ? 
did the starting tear ovince the feelings of her 
bosom? No, unlike Emma, she could not re- 
lieve her heart by a flood of tears (and what a 
luxury they are at times), her’s was a deeper and 
more vital principle of affection; she did not 
weep, she would not have wept if the following 
day had brought her intelligence of his death, 
but she would have died. The love of Emma 
Howland, if it deserved the name of love, was 
of an impetuous and fickle cast, that satisfies the 
heart for a moment as it were, but which soon 
grows miserable after the attainment of its wishes ; 
while Isora’s was earnest and enduring, such as 
the heart can but once experience. The love 
that shows itself in violence and with unrestrain- 
ed emotion, is like the bright starlike meteor that 
shines brilliantly, ay, even outshining as it were 
the fixed stars themselves for a moment, but 
soon fades away, and dies suddenly before the 
sight. True love and deep affection, like the 
rarest and most beautiful of plants, as well as the 
simplest weed that grows, must feel the warming 
rays of heat that are designed to minister to its 
growth, before it'can ripen ; no plant matures in 
an hour, nor can there be true love at sight. The 
beholder may be struck with admiration, and the 
seed of affection may be planted in his®oul, but 
it must feel those rays that play “about the kindly 
garden of the heart before it can spring up and 
bear fruit to love. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MORE PLOTS FOR THE READER. 


Ir was just at the sunset hour one glorious 
autumnal evening, that Emma Howland and 
George Burton, arm in arm, were threading the 
embowered lands of Howland Dale, and watch- 
ing the rich, vari-colored clouds piled up in glori- 
ous profusion about the setting sun. It is the 
lovely accompaniment of colors thus blended 
that makes up the peculiar beauty of an Ameri- 
can sunset. The two were gazing in admiration 
upon the western sky, Emma resting fondly up- 
on the arm of George, while he in eloquent lan- 
guage was picturing in words the brilliant pano- 
rama before them, and then speaking of such 
themes as could only interest two who had al- 
ready come to look upon their lot as common to 
one another. 








“What would be the beauty of this scene, 
dear Emma, unshared by thee? it would be as | 
blank to my eyes, as my heart weuld feel.” 

“T love to think, George, that our hearts beat 
thus in unison.” 

“Emma, there is one subject on which I have 
long desired to speak to you. You remember 
that I once saw you perusing a letter from a rel- 
ative in a foreign country—in Italy, I believe.” 

“T remember the circumstance,” said Emma, 
slightly blushing. 

“Emma, we have never spoken of that affair 
since, but it has cost me many a bitter moment. 
Did not this Frank Morton love you, and under 
what circumstances, as it regards yourself, did he 
leave home ?” 

Emma blushed still deeper, but soon recover- 
ing herself, said : 

“Frank Morton and myself are cousins, 
George, and we were much together in our youth. 
Frank has been like a brother to me, and if be- 
fore I knew you I had cherished a single feeling 
towards him other than those a sister might en- 
tertain, they have passed away long since !” 

“You remove a load from my heait,” said 
young Burton, as he drew her arm still closer 
within his own. 

“ There is a strange and thrilling beauty in an 
American sunset,”’ said a voice at this moment, 
so near to them as to send the blood rushing back 
to Emma’s heart with surprise. 

George turned -hurried!y about, having sup- 
posed they were entirely alone, while Emma, 
from fear that the language they had spoken 
had been overheard, or from some other cause, 


the States to have a strong advocate in one com- 
petent to judge well from comparison,” said the 
colonel. 

“ First impressions are generally indelible 
ones,” said the visitor. 

The conversation was joined in by Emma and 
George, as well as Colonel Howland, and the 
moments slipped pleasantly away until tea was 
announced, from partaking of which the family 
could by no means excuse Signor Vitetti, who 
thus urgently pressed, received with hearty good 
feeling the compliment, and as the hours passed 
on, confidence and good feeling towards each 
other seemed to make wonderful progress be- 
tween the Italian and the master of Howland 
Dale, and even Emma expressed unfeigned pleas- 
ure atthe chance that had brought him to the 
house. 

Signor Vitetti was a noble specimen of a man ; 
of about six feet in height, and well formed, his 
person was as delicately rounded as that of a fe- 
male. Through the dark brown of his complex- 
ion his cheeks showed the ruddy color of health, 
yet in so delicate a tinge as to look almost effemi- 
nate. His dark and piercing eye seemed to pen- 
etrate the very soul of his auditory, while his 
deep musical voice touched a cord in all the 
household of Howland Dale, that alone rendered 
him a welcome guest. At the earnest solicitation 
of Colonel Howland on the following morning, 
his portmanteau was sent for at the village inn 
hard by, and he was fairly established at the 
mansion-house for a week at least. 

That week was a gay one at Howland Dale; 
every effort was made to render the guest’s stay 





turned ashy pale and red in the same t 
but both George and herself became immediately 
self-possessed again on beholding the speaker. 
The individual who had thus apparently uncon- 
sciously interrupted their conversation, was evi- 
dently a gentleman and a foreigner, and George 
Burton commenced without hesitation, a conver- 
sation with him, first immediately touching the 
subject upon which they had been speaking, viz, 
the beauty of the sunset, and then other peculiar- 
ities of New England and American scenery 
generally. 

The stranger spoke with a slight foreign ac- 
cent, yet with a few exceptions he made use of 
excellent English. He was a man apparently 
young in years, but who had seen much of the 
world, evincing in his manner that ease and pol- 
ish which travel and seeing much good company 
can alone impart. His complexion was very 
brown, and his features handsomely set off by a 
dark and silky moustache. From the peculiarity 
of his complexion and general appearence, you 
would have at once p dhimaS 

“ Have you been long in America, sir? ” asked 
Emma of the stranger, warmed into confidence 
by the eloquent manner in which he had praised 
the scenery of the country. 

“ But a few days,” said the gentleman, “and 
yet long enough to have learned to love the free 
republican air of the country.” 

“ Judging from your accent, I suppose you are 
from Spain,” said George. 

“From Italy,” said the stranger. 

Emma started and gazing at the speaker, turn- 
ed deadly pale, saying half aloud: “O, no, it 
cannot be, it is impossible, yet that voice so ac- 
cords with the former beatings of my heart.” 

“Emma,” said George, “you have become 
fatigued and tremble, let us return to the house.” 

At this moment the stranger, who had not no- 
ticed the confusion of Emma, was about to bid 
them good evening, and as he politely raised his 
hat to do so, Emma spoke : 

“You are a ger in this neig hood ; 
my father would be happy to see yeu at the house 
hard by. Few visit Howland Dale without a 
welcome from its master.” 

“T thank you sincerely, but—” 

“Allow me to urge you to accept the lady’s 
invitation,” said young Burton, with a cordial 
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ae I accept with pleasure your hospitable invita- 
tion,” said the stranger. “I have not yet enter- 
ed a private dwelling-house since my arrival in 
America.” 

Thus introduced to each other, a degree of 
confidence was at once established, and a most 
agreeable conversation filled up the time as they 
proceeded towards the house. As they entered 
the drawing room, George asked their companion 
by what name he should announce him to 
Colonel Howland of the house. 

“Signor Vitetti, if you please,” was the reply. 

George Burton sought Colonel Howland, and 
after explaining to him the circumstance of their 
having met with the gentleman on the grounds, 
returned with him to the drawing-room, where 
Emma in the meantime had entertained their 
stranger guest. 

“ Colonel Howland,” said George, “ allow me 
to introduce to you Signor Vitetti, an Italian 
gentleman whom we met this evening enjoying a 
walk within the grounds.” 

“Tam most happy to make your acquaint- 
ance,” said the colonel ; “be seated, sir, if you 
please.”” 

“Thank you, sir. I ought perhaps to apolo- 
gize for so readily accepting the offer of your 
hospitality; but I have been so much delighted 
with all I have seen in this country, that I could 
not resist the temptation of looking in upon 
domestic life.” 

The easy politeness of his host soon put the 
stranger completely at ease. Colonel Howland 
recurred in their conversation to Italy and Italian 
scenery—its cities, with their world of associa- 
tions, ‘and the romance that seems to rest ever 
about that land of the ideal. The colonel was a 
traveller, or rather had been one, and showed by 
his conversation how well he had improved his 
time while in the country of which he spoke. 

The stranger spoke advisedly of all matters 
relative to the politics, commercial and domes- 
tic character of the country of which he was a 
native, delizhting Colonel Howland with his lib- 
eral republican views and enthusiasm for Ameri- 
can character, its institutions and inhabitants. 

“ Next to Italy,” said Signor Vitetti, “ I would 
of all the world choose America for my home.” 

“If you are ready to speak in such terms of 
praise thus early, we may hope by the time you 





shall have travelled over the principal parts of 


an agreeable one, and the colonel seemed to take 
particular care to give him at least a good first 
impression of American hospitality. There were 
no interesting localities in the vicinity that they 
did not visit together often, accompanied by par- 
ties of their neighbors made up for the occasion. 
The river in the neighborhood was completely 
explored, and in short, Signor Vitetti could have 
hardly been better entertained had he fallen sud- 
denly upon his own brother in a foreign land, 
than he was by the generous Colonel Howland. 
We all know very well how such fly, 


rode by the Italian, while he mourged Jenett, 
whom he made to perform in a way that fairly 
susprised Colonel Howland, himself, who re- 
marked to the signor 

“ T never knew Jenett when she had once fully 
started, give in to any one as she has done to 


Emma's, and a dear relation to us all.” 

“Of whom do you speak, sir?” 

“ Frank Morton ; he is now in Italy, seeking 
to improve his feeble health, but I fear, poor 
boy, he is not long for this world.” 

“Is he very ill, sir?” 

“Alas, yes—he looked like death itself when 
he left us. Now I think of it, 1 wonder we have 
not spoken of him before ; perhaps you may have 
met with him, an American named Morton at 
Genoa; he was formerly much there, and made 
that city his head-quarters, though of late we 
have heard hardly anything from him at all. I 
think it is two months or more since he last 
wrote Emma.” 

“I do not recall his name at this moment,” 
was the reply, “though I may very possibly 
have met with him.” 

“You would have noted him if you had seen 
him,” said Colonel Howland, “for he was a 
great invalid.” 

“For your sake, sir, may he live to see you 
again, and for his own may he look again on 
this sweet place if he loved it.”” 

“QO, Frank delighted in Howland Dale.” 

“ Did he, sir?” 

“ Most decidedly.” 

“Then he was a man of taste,” said Signor 
Vitetti, earnestly. 

“Yes, Frank used to pass weeks at a time 
very frequently here,” continued the colonel, 
half musing to himself; “and between ourselves, 
my dear sir, I used to think he was partial to 
Emma there, and she to him, but I believe it is 
all blown over.” 

“Do you think a man could love your daugh- 
ter, and then go away and forget her, my dear 
colonel ?” 

“Why, it might have been a sort of childish 





happiness seems to oil the wheels of time, for 
they do get on with vastly more speed when 
pleasure sits by our side. What was a single 
week of time to the guest ?—but an hour in mem- 
ory, so swiftly had it flown over his head. Em- 
ma and George liked him vastly, and seemed to 
vie with the colonel in their endeavors to see 
which should succeed in rendering Signor Vitetti 
the most at home. All were delighted with the 
intelligence of the Italian, not only the family at 
the mansion-house, but those of their neighbors 
who had often joined their parties and excursions. 
Colonel Howland told their guest frankly that he 
had already come to feel as though they were 
old friends before the second day was passed. 
On the seventh day after his introduction to the 
family of Colonel Howland, Signor Vitetti, after 
making a liberal present to the servants of the 
house, announced his purpose of taking leave of 
the family early on the ensuing morning. He 
offered his sincere thanks &s those who had ex- 
tended such hospitality to a perfect stranger, and 
regretted that there was no way in which he 
might evince the sincerity of his feelings. 

It was decided that the family should enjoy 
one more equestrian trip before their guest left 
them, to impress, Emma said, more fully, if pos- 
sible the beautiful river scenery upon his mind, 
and by presenting it as the last picture, it would 
be more permanent in its effect. In accordance 
with this plan, an eq party, consisting of 
Colonel Howland, Signor Vitetti, Emma, George 
and a couple of servants, were riding along the 
banks of the Hudson the afternoon prior to the 
departure of the signor. The party were pro- 
ceeding pleasantly along, watching the crowd of 
sails floating upon the river, and ever and anon 
bursting forth in praise of the lovely scenery 
around them, when the attention of the colonel 
and Signor Vitetti was attracted by a sudden cry 
from Emma; turning they saw that the horse 
she rode, from some cause had become greatly 
frightened, and perfectly unmanageable, and was 
now rearing and plunging in the most frightful 
manner at the very brink of the river’s bank. 
The servants and George were trying to quiet 
the horse sufficiently for Emma to dismount, but 
the wild fright he evinced rendered this ext to 
impossible. Emma, although an excellent rider, 
had become frightened and very pale, as she cast 
her eye over the precipice so nearat hand. Sig- 
nor Vitetti leaping from his horse sought with 
the speed of light the spot where the restive ani- 
mal was momentarily nearing the frightful abyss, 
and seizing with an iron grasp the bit of the ter- 
rified horse and saying, Steady, Jenett! in a stern 
voice, helped Emma with George’s assistance to 
dismount from the saddle. The horse was com- 
pletely in command the moment he heard the 
voice of the signor, and with arching neck and 
intelligent eye, seemed to become as docile as a 
child at once. 

“T hope you are in no way injured, lady,” 
said the Italian, with unfeigned anxiety depicted 
in his face. 

“ But triflingly disconcerted, nothing more, 
thanks to your intrepid conduct,” she replied. 

“Allow me to add my praise of your timely 
and manly aid,” said George Burton, offering 
him his hand. : 

“Do not name it,” said Signor Vitetti, “ it 
was only accomplished by the ready aid of your- 
self and the servants.” 

“ You are too modest, sir; to you the thanks 
are due,” said Colonel Howland, while he em- 
braced his child affectionately. 

“ How strangely the horse obeyed him,” said 
Emma to George. 

“ Wonderfully—I was amazed.” 

“ Tt was actually like ench ere 
Emma. 

“And yet it was done with ease, and instantly.” 

“ Very true, or it would have been of no avail. 
George, I was very near that frightful bank !”” 

“1 know it, dear Emma, and thank God, you 
are safe.” 

After pausing for a little while to quiet the 
agitated nerves of Emma, the party again set 
forward, not, however, until the servants had 
changed the saddle trom Emma's horse to that 











ffi , you know, they were both very young ” 

“ True, as you say,” observed the Italian, “it 
might have been but youthful fondness—very 
probably the case.” 

“Nothing more likely, sir. Besides, absence 
is a great test, signor, and love must be strong 
to abide it.” 

“Why, yes, I should say that it must be true 
love that can prove worthy on sach a trial; but 
that I should think might possibly grow stronger 
even,” suggested the Italian. 

“Tsee, signor, you have left your heart at 
home.” 

“It is certainly on the other side of the water, 
my dear colonel.” 

“T suspected as much. Well, well, be true to 
her, signor, be true.” 

The party soon reached the mansion-house in 
safety, truly thankful that their party of pleasure 
had not proved, as it was very nearly doing, one 
of a fatal character to Emma. 

“How you suppose Massa Eytotan makum 
Jenett mind so?” asked one of Colonel How- 
land’s black domestics of another while together 
they rubbed the animal’s beautiful coat with 
straw. 

“T can’t say sartin, raaly,” was the reply, 
“but I’m sartin I could n’t. All I thought of 
while massa foreigner was speaking, was Massa 
Morton, and if it had n’t been for um ebony col- 
orand um upper lip all covered with a black 
stache, I should er hollered right out, Golly, if I 
should n’t like to see Massa Frank.” 

“ See him?” put his companion in a half dis- 
dainfal tone of voice, “ I don’t want to never see 
nobody else!” And then as if perfectly satisfied 
with the refined sentiment he had uttered, and 
the polished language he had made use of, he 
went to work the harder, polishing Jenett. 

“ Perhaps I don’t remember that gold piece he 
gave me once.” 

“Did n’t he give me one, too?” said his 
companion. 

“ Yes, he gave um all one.” 

“Well, what yer talking about, there, you 
nigger, eh ?” 

“ Norfin, norfin, only if I’m a nigger, what are 
you, Sambo ?” 

After quarrelling for a while over nothing, 
one whistled Yankee Doodle, and the other sang 
some song of his people, and they made up again. 

On the morrow, after the usual salutations, 
and the interchange of more than the usual feel- 
ings at separation, Signor Vitetti bade « farewell 
to the hospitable mansion at Howland Dale, af- 
ter having made its inhabitants his warm friends 
even as we have instanced to the very servants, 
who after all are no poor judges of their betters, 
and when a servant does speak well of a supe- 
rior, you may generally put down what is said 
for honest truth. 


CHAPTER V. 
A DISCLOSURE AND EXPLANATION. 

Iw a spacious and gorgeously furnished apart- 
ment in Washington Square, New York city, sat 
a Indy and gentleman side by side, upon a laxu- 
rious couch of velvet. About the walls huang 
a rich profusion of fine paintings, in which the 
hands of the old masters were at once visible. 
Everything around the apartment evinced the re- 
finement and good taste of the occupants. Every 
ornament and comfort that met the eye was on 
that extensive and liberal scale that characterizes 
the manner of living in this city, where even 
those of moderate pecuniary means seem to live 
up to the utmost farthing of their income; form- 
ing a most peculiar contrast to the puritanic and 
frugal people of New England. 

The lady was a mild and beautiful girl of nine- 
teen, with soft blue eyes, and a smile that thrilled 
the heart each time that it dimpled her cheek. 
Her eyes, complexion, and manner, seemed to 
tell the same true story of a gentle and confiding 
disposition, and a heart that was made to love 
She was just the opposite in her st;ie of beauty 
to Isora the Italian peasant, whom we have in- 
troduced to the reader. Her loveliness was of 
that soft, relying cast, that wins from its very 
help! and d confidence ; while 
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and self-reliance that showed itself through all 
the depth of her deep and sincere love 


The gentleman who - beside her we have 
4) Wasa finely formed 
and handsome young man of four and twenty, 
with a noble bearing and the unmistakable man- 
ners of a gentleman As they sat thus together, 
her hand was in his, and he was playing aifec- 
tionately with the light auburn hair which he 
had disengaged from its clasp behind her head, 


and which now floated in curls to her waist 
“ But, my dear brother,” said the lady (dispel- 
ling at once any idea the reader may have had 


that these two were lovers), “ how was it possi- 
ble that you could pass a week at Howland Dale, 
and in the society of Emma and her father, and 
not be recognized ?”’ 

“Why, sis, you did not know me yourself, 
and was almost minded to require other proof of 
my identity than my own word and person.” 

“True, deur Frank, you are so brown. I 
would not have believed that two years residence 
abroad could so have changed your skin.” 

“ T took care on = return voyage, Fiducia, 
to expose myself to the sun and weather at all 
times, hoping to be able soto disguise my person- 
al appearance 4s to visit Howland Dale and ascer- 
tain the state of Emma's affections, after two 
years’ separation, and before I should make my. 
self known to them.” 

“A good plan, certainly.” 

“Tam glad thet I adopted it, at any rate.” 

“ But Frank, it is really ver? odd that you 
should have succeeded in deceiving those who 
would be supposed to know you best.” 

“ Yes, I was quite lucky, I acknowledge.” 

“ That moustache, dear Frank, no doubt aided 
you very much, and it becomes you amazingly. 
Why did you never wear it when at home, here 
among us ?” 

“Well, I hardly know, sis, it was not the style 
at home.” 

“ True—it would have looked odd.” 

“T have been, sis, where to be without it would 
cause far more attention than does the wearing 
of it here. But how does it happen, dear Fiducia, 
that you have never written me about this George 
Burton whom I find so thoroughly domesticated 
at Howland Dale? You have never mentioned 
his name to me in your letters.” 

“T had not the heart to do it.” 

“Why, Fiducia, I thought you knew me bet- 
ter than to fail thus in any matter wherein I was 
concerned.” 

“ Well, brother, I had no authority for saying 
that Emma loved him ; and I trusted when you 
should return, and looking so wel! and handsome 
as I knew you would do, possessing a better cul- 
tivated mind, and a far more manly person than 
Mr. Burton, Emma could not but love you still, 
and I was sure all would be well.” 

“ You saw but blindly, dear sis; your own af- 
fection for your unworthy brother, was only dust 
in your eyes.” 

“ Frank, I never flatter you even in thought.” 

“Ah! Emma loves me no longer,” said 
Frank, with a sigh ; his pride somewhat toushed 
to acknowledge the fact even to his sister. 

“ Never mind, brother,” said Emma. 

“ Ah! it is hard to forget.” 

“ There are a thousand girls far prettier and 
more worthy of you,’ continued Emma, kissing 
her brother's cheek. 

“Ah! dear sister, there is no happiness for 
me in future,” said Frank, putting on a look of 
injured innocence. “I shall leave the country 
immediately—I am resolved upon it.” 

“ Do not talk so, my dear brother. I am sure 
you have too strong a mind to care for that fickle 
girl,” said Fiducia, kissing him. ‘ Come, broth- 
er, kiss me, and say you'll stay at home.” 

“ He'll be a happy man who gets thee, and the 
full love of thy kind heart,’ said the brother, 
smiling fondly as he gazed on the young beauty 
at his side. ‘‘ May Heaven well bestow thee with 
all thy wealth of tender love and faithful 
affection !” 

“It is ever thus, flatterer,” said Fiducia, re- 
pulsing gently his brotherly embrace. 

“ Say, dear sis, should time and travel at length 
efface from my heart the memory and love I 
once had for Emma, could you learn to love a 
foreigner for a sister, suck an one as I might 
choose ¢”’ 

“ Frank !—Frank !—I shall begin to think you 
are not entirely inconsolable if you talk thus to 
me.” 

“ Mere sport, sis, nothing more.” 

“ Positively ?” 

“Don’t doubt me.” 

“ Don’t you remember some pretty lady now 
in Italy, Frank ?” 

“T have met many pretty ladies in Italy, and 
perhaps I may find a bride among them.” 

“Ah! Frank, I believe you are a rogue.” 

“ Atany rate, dear sis, if my affections did 
not prompt me to leave home, pride should do 
80.” 

“ Fie, fie, brother Frank.’’ 

“ Think, dear sister, of my bleeding heart, and 
then raise no further objections to #0 necessary 
an anodyne to my betrayed affections as a jour- 
ney back to Italy.” 


[CONCLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 
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SOWING YOUR WILD OATS. 


In all the wide range of accepted British max- 
ims, there is none, take it for ali in all, more 
thoronghly abominable than this one as to the 
sowing of wild oats. Look at it on what side 
you will, and I defy you to make anything but a 
devil’s maxim of it. Whata man—te he young, 
old, or middle-aged—sows, that, and nothing else, 
shall he reap. The only thing to do with wild 
Oats is to put them carefully into the hottest part 


of the fire, and get therm burnt to dast, every 
seed of them. If you sow them, bo matter in 
what ground, up they will come, with long tough 
roots, like coach grass, and luxariant stalks and 
leaves, as sure as there is a sun in hearen—s 
crop which it turns one’s heart cold to think of 
The devil, too, whose special crop they are, will 
see that they thrive—and you, notoly elee, will 
have to reap them, and no common reaping will 
get them out of the swil, which must be dag « 7 


deep again and again. Well for you if, with all 
your care, you can m ake the ; vi eweet again 


by your dying day.— Jom Lirvwn at Oxford 
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- care on my return voyage, Fiducia, 
myself to the sun and weather at all 
ing to be able soto disguise my person- 
nee a8 to visit Howland Dale and ascer- 
tate of Emma’s affections, after two 
aration, and before I should make my- 
1 to them.” 
od plan, certainly.” 
glad that I adopted it, at any rate.” 
“rank, it is really ver? odd that you 
ave succeeded in deceiving those who 
supposed to know you best.” 
[ was quite lucky, I acknowledge.” 
moustache, dear Frank, no doubt aided 





much, and it b you ingly 
you never wear it when at home, hee 
ha 


, I hardly know, sis, it was not the style 


—it would have looked odd.” 
e been, sis, where to be without it would 
more attention than does the wearing 
But how does it happen, dear Fiducia, 
have never written me aon this George 
vhom I find so thoroug icated * 
ind Dale? You have never mentioned 
» to me in your letters.” 
4 not the heart to do it.” 
, Fiducia, I thought you knew me bet- 
to fail thus in any matter wherein I was 
a.” 
il, brother, I had no authority for saying 
ma loved him ; and I trusted when you 

.eturn, and looking so well and handsome 
w you would do, possessing a better cul- 
mind, and a far more manly person than 
rton, Emma could not but love you still, 

.as sure all would be well.” 

1 saw but blindly, dear sis ; your own af- 
for yonr unworthy brother, was only dust 
eyes.” 

‘ok, I never flatter you even in thought.” 
! Emma loves me no longer,” said 
with a sigh ; his pride somewhat toushed 

\owledge the fact even to his sister. 
er mind, brother,” said Emma. 
! it is hard to forget.” 
‘re area thousand girls far prettier and 
orthy of you,’’ continued Emma, kissing 

ther’s cheek. 

' ! dear sister, there is no happiness for 
iture,” said Frank, putting on a look of 
innocence. “Ishall leave the country 
\tely—I am resolved upon it.” 
not talk so, my dear brother. I am sure 

ve too strong a mind to care for that fickle 

aid Fiducia, kissing him. ‘“ Come, broth- 
me, and say you'll stay at home.” 

!l be a happy man who gets thee, and the 

9 of thy kind heart,” said the brother, 
fondly as he gazed on the young beauty 
io. ‘ May Heaven well bestow thee with 
wealth of tender love and faithful 

NF 

sever thus, flatterer,” said Fiducia, re- 

gently his brotherly embrace. 

, dear sis, should time and travel at length 

yom my heart the memory and love I 

id for Emma, could you learn to love a 

r for a sister, such an one as I might 

ak !—Frank !—I shall begin to think you 

entirely inconsolable if you talk thus to 





re sport, sis, nothing more.” 

sitively ?” 

vt doubt me.’ 

a’t you remember some pretty lady now 
_, Frank?” 

ave met many pretty ladies in Italy, and 
3 I may find a bride among them.” 

! Frank, I believe you are a rogue.” 

any rate, dear sis, if my affections did 
mpt me to leave home, pride should do 


», fie, brother Frank.” 

sink, dear sister, of my bleeding heart, and 
\ise no further objections to so necessary 
lyne to my betrayed affections as a jour- 
ck to Italy.” 


[concLUDED NEXT WEEK.| 





SOWING YOUR WILD OATS. 


\l the wide range of accepted British max- 
here is none, take it for all in all, more 
— abominable than this one as to the 
wild oats. Look at it on what side 

ll, and I defy y you to make anything but a 

maxim of it. " What a man—be he young, 

middle-aged—sows, that, and nothing else, 

ereap. The only thing to do with wild 
+ to put them carefully into the hottest part 
fire, and get them burnt to dust, every 

fthem. If you sow them, po matter in 
round, up they will come, with long tough 

like coach grass, and luxuriant stalks and 
. as sure as there is a sun in heaven—a 
hich it turns one’s heart cold to think of. 

evil, too, whose special crop they are, will 
at they thrive—and you, nobody else, will 

















o reap them, and no common reaping will 
»m out of the soil, which must be dug down 
gain and again. Well for vou if, with all 
are, you can make the ground sweet again 
ar dying day.— Jom Brown at Oxford. 
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( Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MRS. REED’S MISTAKE. 


| 

| 

| 
KT | 
BY GEORGE 8 RAND. | 
Mrs. Hervsert Reep had two very disagree- 
able tasks before herto perform. That was why 
she stood so long arranging the ribbons of her 
jaunty lace cap, and smoothing down the folds 
of her dark rich morning-dress, after the break- 
fast-bell had rung long and lustily. She dread- 
ed what she felt herself called upon to say. First, | 
she must inform her uncle—a white-headed old | 
man, who had been in her house for several | 
months—that he must look somewhere else for a 
home ; she did not feel that it was her duty to 
take care of him. Secondly, she must say to 
her son Philip, that he was greatly demeaning 
himself by paying so much attention to a mere 
nobody—a poor school-teacher, who lived in a 
bit of a cottage, and supported a widowed moth- 
er with her earnings. Furthermore, she must 
say to her son Philip, that such a proceeding up- 
on his part was against her express wishes ; and 
she should be greatly incensed if he did not pay 
the strictest attention to all that she had been 
pleased to say on the subject. 

This, I repeat, was all very disagreeable to 
Mrs. Reed. Her uncle would grow pathetic over 
what she had to say to him; he would remind 
her of the time, when she used to sit upon his 
knee, alittle, orphan child, with no home but the 
one he could give her; he might ask her if this 
was her gratitude; and what she hoped in her 
age, if she turned away from him in his ¢ 

Her son Philip would get very angry—he was 
proud and high-hearted—he would, in all human 
probability, say a great many bitter things to her ; 
he would praise his plebeian divinity in the high- 
est terms, and, perhaps, end by declaring that 
he should consult his own tastes in the matter, 
and not hers ! 

Mrs. Reed’s nerves were weak, but, she must 
do her duty. So she went down to the break- 
fast-room. Her uncle and son were there before 
her, seated before the warm, cheery fire. It was 
1 pleasant little place. The sunlight streamed 
in at the windows, and flickered across the nice- 
ly-set table. -From the massive coffee urn, a de- 
lightful aroma was diffused through the room. 
Mrs. Reed glanced around with a complacent 
smile upon her hard, finely-cut features. Should 
she speak her mind, then? No, not until break- 
fast was over, she thought, taking her place at 
the head of the table. 

“Coming events cast their shadows before,” 
is an old saying. For this reason, perhaps, the 
sumptuous meal was a silent one. The blue 
eyes of the old man—which had all the summer 
of his life saved in their kindly depths—were bent 
steadily upon his plate. Mrs. Reed thought his 
hand was unusually tremulous as he raised his 
coffee to his lips. Philip’s face—and a finer one 
is seldom seen—wore a grave, perplexed look. 
There were several attempts made to start a little 
breakfast-table conversation. Mrs. Reed said 
it was a beautiful morning. Philip bowed. The 
old man bowed. She said that she had thought 
the night before that it looked like a storm. 

“Indeed !” said Philip. 

An hour later he could have remarked, drily, 
that the signs were not to be wondered at. That 
the storm had come. 

“She didn’t think from present appearances, 
that the coming winter would be a very severe 
one.” 

“Neither did he.” 

The old man answered this time. Mrs. Reed 
smiled. She was particularly favored by this. 
It led the way to the very subject which she wish- 
ed most to approach. 

“Where do you intend to spend the winter, 
uncle ?” she asked, as she drew her knife, sharp- 
ly, through the juicy steak upon her plate. 

Where did he intend to spend the winter? 
The question whizzed through his brain like a 
bullet. It was lucky for him that he was sitting 
instead of standing, because for the moment he 
was stricken so senseless—almost helpless. The 
massive silver fork dropped from his trembling 
hand. The blue eyes, so full of summer, grew 
misty and dim, as though hazy autumn-time was 
beginning to look up from their depths. Where 
did he intend to spend the winter? This from 
the woman whom he had loved and cherished 
through a helpless, weary orphanhood ? Present- 
ly a smile broke over his face. 

“ Thank God!” he thought, “living seventy- 
five years, he had never before met with such 
ingratitude.” 

“ What was that you said, mother ?”’ inquired 
Philip, her words having just broken through the 
deep study which he was in. “ Where is Uncle 
William going to spend the winter? Isn’t the 
question a strange one?” 

The old man raised his eyes to Philip’s face. 
There was a world of thankfulness ir their depths. 
He tried to speak, but his lips were dry, and not 
a single word went from them. 

“Not very strango,” answered Mrs. Reed, 
blandly. ‘Of course he has some plan for the 
future.” 

Philip’s lip curled. 

“T had thought so myself,” he answered, 
“and I had never for a moment dreamed that his 
plan would conflict with yours !” 

Mrs. Reed smiled. Her features grew harder 
than ever. She looked towards her uncle. Her 
gaze was sharp and hard as steel. 

“You want me to find another home. 
it?” he asked in a broken voice. 

“Thad thought you wished to do so.” 

“ Mother!’ said Philip, reproachfully. 

“Tt shall be as you wish,”’ was the answer giv- 
en, more in sorrow than in anger. “I shall be 
well off in any place—in any place. I have no 
fears.” 

He arose from the table as he spoke, and walk- 
ed slowly out of the room. 

“Don’t put yourself to any inconvenience, 
Uncle William, because you feel as though you 


Is that 


| 
“Don’t worry about me,” he answered, pleas- | 
| antly. “I shall be well taken care of. Good 


morning.” 

With this he closed the door, and went up to 
his room. 

“ What does this mean, mother?” asked Philip, 
pushing back his plate, and rising hastily from 
the table. 

“Tt means that I cannot be burdened with the 
old man any longer. Nothing more.” 

“Thope not, in Heaven’s name! I should 
think it was enough. I trust your conscience is 


| at ease.” 


“Perfectly, my son. Sit down, if you please, 
I have something to say to you. Will you tell 
me where you spend your evenings lately ?” 
Philip changed color. He was not expecting 
this. The subject was a tender one. He bent 
his eyes to the carpet, for a moment, then raised 
them to his mother’s face. 

“I was twenty-one years of age, three years 
since, if I remember rightly,”’ he answered. 
“Tam aware of the fact; but I should never 
have guessed it from your actions. You conduct 
yourself more like a youth of eighteen.” 

The young man bowed, and bit his lip. 

“You are pleased to be complimentary,” he 
said, smiling a little bitterly. 

“Tam pleased to speak plainly to you, as a 
mother should speak to her son. I have your 
highest good at heart, and shall expect you to 
abide by my counsellings.” 

“ Well, what are they?” he asked, impatiently. 
“T must know that first.” 

“ But my first question remains unanswered. 
Where do you spend your evenings ?” 

“In a place, both pleasant and respectable.” 
“To you!” 

“To me, mothé, to every one, there is not a 
person living—” 

“ Be quiet, Philip,” broke in Mrs. Reed, hold- 
ing her hand to her head, nervously.‘ There is 
no use in getting boisterous. It can all be sum- 
med up ina few simple words. You are forget- 
ting yourself and your station by seeking com- 
pany beneath you. Ido not say but this pale- 
faced girl who has won upon your boyish fancy, 
is well enough. I do not doubt that she is, but 
she is not your equal ; and you wrong both your- 
self and her when you treat her as such. This 
intimacy can never result in anything serious. I 
desire that it should be broken off. I am quite 
in earnest about it.” 

“If it isa boyish fancy, it will die of itself, 
mother,” said Philip. “1 think we can both af- 
ford to wait, Iam sure I am not afraid, and my 
safety, as you look upon it, is the most deeply 
threatened.” 

“ There is no use in parleying, Philip. You 
understand me. Shall it be as I wish?” 

“Twill act honorably. I will promise you 
that. A son’s honor should lie very near a 
mother’s heart.” 

Mrs. Reed’s eyes flashed for the first time. 

“T never allow any one to trifle with me,” she 
said. 

“Neither do I. Wil you be so kind as to 
look to Uncle William. He may need you. It’s 
quite time for me to be down town. Good morn- 
ing. I will dine at the hotel, to-day.” 

Mrs. Reed made an ineffectual attempt to 
speak again, but Philip closed the door of the 
breakfast room very unceremoniously, and stalk- 
ed through the hall into the street. 

For a whole hour, the anxious mother walked 
nervously up and down the breakfast-room, 
thinking of her undutiful son, and trying to de- 
vise a plan by which she could bend his stubborn 
will. None occurred to her, and, in consequence, 
she grew more and more flurried and troubled, 
till at last she was in a perfect fever of excite- 
ment. A servant came into the room and clear- 
ed the table, but she did not notice; another 
came and replenished the fire; again the door 
opened, and this time her uncle made his appear- 
ance, equipped fora journey. Her eyes brightened. 

“Are you going, so soon? “she asked. 

“Yes, I’m going down on C—— Street to 
stop a few weeks with an old school-mate. Don’t 
fret about me.” 

“On C—— Street?” repeated Mrs. Reed. 
“ Let me see, what is your friend’s name ?” 

“ Halmer—Mrs. Halmer!” 

“ Has she a daughter Lizzie ¢” 

* Yes.” 

“ What in the world put it into your old head 
to go there!’ exclaimed Mrs. Reed, quite for- 
getting herself. ‘I’m sure you are welcome to 
stay here as long as you please, instead of going 
there. Does Philip know anything about it?” 

“O yes, he proposed it to me. It’s very 
pleasant and comfortable. Call round and see 
me.” 

“No, not there; but haven’t you been a little 
hasty about this? Wouldn’t it be — for 
you to remain here with me?” 

“Nol thank you—no. I have an iden of 
making Lizzie Halmer my heiress.” 

“Your heiress!’ she repeated, laughing drily. 
“ Let me congratulate her upon her possessions ! 
You are inclined to be facetious, Uncle William.” 

“Do you think so? Perhaps I anp getting 
foolish. Good morning. I wish you much 
happiness.” 

“Good morning.” 

So they parted. ‘The old man went to the car- 
riage that was waiting for him, laughing and rub- 
bing his hands together, his face glowing with 
smiles. Mrs. Reed continued her walk up and 
down the breakfss -room, her face as scowling 
and dark as a November morning. 





A week passed away. On the morning of a 
bright, cheery day, Mrs. Reed sat alone in her 
elegant boudoir, her feelings quite out of keeping 
with the cheery splendor around her. She could 
find no pleasure in anything she heard or saw, so 
strong and deep was her anxiety for her son 
Philip. 

As she sat with her hands folded before her, 
looking steadily into the glowing fire, there was 
ahard ring at the street door, followed by a 








ouzht to leave us,” said Mrs. Reed, as he open- 
ed the door. 

He looked for a moment into her hard, selfish 
face, but his mild blue eyes wasted their light 
upon marble. Her features did not change. 


rustling of silks along the hall. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Reed,” began a voice, 
| at the same moment that her Fire was thrown 
open. “TI thought I'd call around and see you. 
How pale you are looking !’”” 


“Why, Mrs. Wells, I’m glad to see you,” 
said Mrs. Reed, rising and extending her hand 
to the bustling, portly little woman. 

“Thank you,” returned Mrs. Wells. “But 
have you heard the gossip? I'm sure not for it 
is but just out.” 

“Gossip ?’” repeated Mrs. Reed, wonderingly. 

“ Yes, though for my life 7 can’t make any- 
thing very straight of it. Annie Weston gave it 
to me an hour since. Well to begin with, there's 
to be a wedding—a splendid wedding—at our 
church at ten o'clock !” 

“Indeed! Do you know anything of the 
parties ?”” 

“Nothing at all. That is the queerest of it. 
It seems that a rich old gray-beard has made a 
poor girl—poor, but very, exceedingly beautiful— 
his heiress, and that she is about to marry into 
one of our highest families. 
man’s people idolize her, and are perfectly insane 
with joy. ©, I suppose it’s a grand affair. 
Wont you dress, and drive down to the church 
with me? Be as expeditious as possible, that we 
may get a good seat. Q, I forgot to say that the 
old fellow—the one worth the money I mean— 
is fitting the young couple up an establishment 
on T. Street in almost royal magnificence. 
There is to be a great wedding supper there to- 
night. Be spry as you can, Mrs. Reed. There, 
let me assist you in tying your bonnet, I think 
we shall have ample time. How much I do en- 
joy this! Don’t you, Mrs. Reed ?” 

Mrs. Reed said, “ Yes,”’ and buttoned her furs 
up closely about her throat, while she was 
speaking. 

“Isn't it funny that there are no names out?” 
asked Mrs. Wells. 

“ Very funny, indeed !” 

“O, the old man is so very rich! People nev- 
er knew half about it until a few days ago. There, 
step right into the carriage. James, drive as fast 
as you possibly can to our church. Indeed, I 
do enjoy this so much, Mrs. Reed !” 

Mrs. Reed smiled, and looked out of the car- 
riage window. 

“Tt is said, too,” burst out Mrs. Wells, again 
“that the old gentleman has been treated rather 
shabbily by some of his wealthy relations, and 
that he takes this very quaint way of revenging 
himself.” 

“Indeed !” was the faint reply. 

“Do see the throngs of people in this street. 
How it has been noised about. I don’t care, I 
shall insist on occupying my own pew at any 
rate, even if I have to turn the governor out of 
it I'm sure we shall see the most beautiful bride 
of the season, Mrs. Reed. It lacks just half an 
hour of the ceremony.” 

The carriage stopped before the church, and 
the two ladies alighted. 

“Follow me; I will make a way through the 
crowd,”’ said Mrs Wells, elbowing her way along. 
“ T shall certainly find my way to my own pew 
in spite of everything. Isn’t this delightful.” 

Mrs. Reed thought it was anything but this, 
yet she was too polite to disagree with her 
friend, so she smilea, and“teld fast to her bonnet 
with both hands, saying : 

“ Very delightful !” 

The seat was reached at last, thanks to Mrs. 
Wells’s inimitable perseverance, and two or three 
misses very iously elbowed out of it. 
By-and-by the crowd grew still and expectant. 
Mrs. Reed could almost hear her own heart beat. 
The half hour was most gone. Would the wed- 
ding party ever come? What made her tremble 
so? She was thinking of Philip, poor, anxious 
mother! She wondered if he was there. She 
looked about, he was nowhere to be seen. He 
might be in another part of the church. She 
felt almost sure that she should see him. There 
was a heavy rumbling of carriages in the street ; 
a pause at the church door ; a stifled whispering 
rippled through the crowd ; the rich, solemn tones 
of the organ broke out upon the air, in a grand 
anthem. 

Mrs. Reed kept her gaze fixed upon the broad 
aisle. The party walked slowly along to the al- 
tar. Of asudden Mrs. Wells felt the grasp of 
her friend fixed firmly upon her arft. But she 
could not take her eyes from the bride to learn 
what troubled her. 

“My son Philip!” gasped Mrs. Reed, sinking 
back in her seat and clasping her hands over her 
eyes. “ What a terrible mistake !” 

“OQ my good heavens!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Welis. “ /sn’t this really splendid? Your son. 
And as I live, it’s your uncle who is giving away 
the bride. Don’t faint, please! What a veil 
she wears, do look, just a moment. Isn’t she 
beautiful? What a lucky woman you—don’t 
faint, Mrs. Reed! O, what a romance I’m in! 
And you didn’t know a thing of it!” 

The bridal party turned away from the altar. 
The organ, as though a pulse of joy was beating 
at its great heart, gave out peal after peal of 
grand delicious melody. It fell upon the ears of 
Mrs. Reed like a dirges She had made a mis- 
take She had turned a millionaire from her 
dvor, and—lost! 











TENANT CASE IN FRANCE. 


A lady named Gerard lately took on lease an 
apartment in a house in the Faubourg Possion- 
niere, and, after sending in her furniture she went 
to take possession, accompanied by a lap dog, 
which she held in her arms; but the concierye 
pustively refused to let the animal enter, and af- 
ter a long altercation she was obliged to send it 
away. On appeal to the landlord she could obtain 
no redress, and she then applied to the President 
of the Civil Tribunal sitting in chambers to or- 
der that, as her lease did not contain any stipu- 
lation that she should not keep a doy, the animal 
should be allowed to enter. ‘Lhe president grant- 
ed the application, and, moreover, direc’ ted that 
if need be the commissary of police of the dis- 
trict and the armed force should be employed to 
compel obedience. —Edinburg Review. 
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CHEAP PLEASURES. 





If you would know one of the minor secrets | 


of happiness, it is this : cultivate cheap pleasures. 
Good taste is not the ruinous thing it has been 
supposed to be ; but bad taste is al ways expen- 
sive. For instance, did you notice our breaktast- 
ware? Almost without: ornament, and of com- 
mon earthen ware, yet you could not but have 
remarked, it you noticed it at all, that the forms 


were good; they were, indeed, copicd from clas- | 


sical models. And the set cost me about fifteen 





shillings — What You Wall, 
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THE HORSE SOON GIVES IN. 


Tf a horse in harness, however resolutely he 
may be proceeding, slips on the pavement, and 
falls heavily on his side, after vainly making 
three or four violent struggles to rise, he hemes 
all of a sudden so completely cowed, that not 
only without any resistance does he allow his 
harness piecemeal to be anbuckled, the c arriagre 
to be detached, and pushed away far bets fim, 
but when lying thus perfectly unfettered, it re 
quires kicks, stripes, and a malediction or two to 
induce him to make the little effort necessary to 
rise from his prostrate state. Avyain, in the hunt 
ing-tield, a noble, high-couraged horse, a rusher 


| @tany description of fence, the very sight of 


which seems to inflame his ardor, in most gal 


| lant style charge a brook, which when he is in 


' the air he sees it too broad to be cleared 


On his 


| chest striking against the bank, and while his 


rider, delighted at feeling that he is not a bit burt, 


| is luxuriously rolling over and over on the green 


grass like a rabbit that at full speed has been shot 


| dead, this gallant steed makes two, three, four 
The young gentle- | 


desperate efforts to get to him; and yet, simply 
because the mud at the bouom of the brook 
catches hold of his hind feet, and the sticky per 
pendicular clay bank grasps his fore ones, his 
courage suddenly fails him, and as nothing will 
then induce him to make another effort, it  be- 
comes necessary to send, often several miles, for 
cart-horses to dray this high- -bred animal out by 
his neck. But although this strange mixture of 
courage and cowardice appears to us at first to be 
inexplicable, yet on reflection we must perceive 
that it is in strict accordance with the beneficent 
decree, that ‘man should have dominion over 
every beast of the field."—Vhe /forse and his 
Rider, By Sir F. B. Head, Burt, 





REMARKABLE AFFECTION. 


In one compartment of the cage ium which the 
animals pertorm, at Vaan Armburgh's beautiful 
menagerie, in Chestnut Street, is a huge, tawny 
Asiauc lion. His room-mate is a black female 
tiger. The tiger is small compared with the re- 
gal lion, but is highly valuable as a zoological 
curiosity, and the only specimen of the black 
tiger in this country. Sne was purchased by Mr. 
Van Amburgh some two years ago, wnd has lived 
with the lion ever since. The attachment be- 
tween the two is something remarkavle. When 
other animals are in the cage, and any» front is 
offered to the little tiger, she runs under the belly 
of the lion, and woe be to any animal that dares 
approach her. No matter how hungry he may 
be the lion never touches his share of their daily 
meat until his little chum has selected her share, 
and even this he never entirely consumes uutil 
certain that she has had enough. All the ani- 
mals are as fat as moles, but this black tiger is 
aldermanic in her proportions, and no remedy 
exists for the matter. She has beeu twice -noy- 
ed from the lion, but until she was returned the 
generous beast would take neither food nor rest, 
while the frantic manner in which he dashed” at 
the bars was sufficient warning that the further 
detention of the tiger would be a dangerous mat- 
ter. Should his mate die, the lion wouta prob- 
ably pine to death. Once when she was taken 
away, a lioness was substituted. The lion in- 
stantly fell -_ her, and ata single bite broke 
her spine and crushed some of her ribs. Cuare- 
ful nursing saved her lite, and she is still living, 


but with her hinder immovably paralyzed. 
—Philadelphia "North A merican. J ” 





HONEST BOTTLES. 


It is a common practice for bottle-blowers to 
manufacture for wine merchants bottles called 
twelve, or thirteen, or fourteen, or fifteen to the 
dozen, the meaning of which is, that fifteen of 
those bottles called “ fifteen to the dozen ” hold no 
more than twelve honest bottles of the size called 
twelve to the dozen. Now, twelve honest bottles 
ought to hold two gallons of wine, besides leaving 
room for working; but if you buy wine in these 
dishonest bottles, at, say, 32s. per dozen, you 
must get one dozen and three bottles, at a cost of 
40s. in order to have the same quantity as twelve 
honest bottles will hold. In buying wine, then, 
in such bottles, you will have been grossly cheat- 
ed, for you will have been led to suppose you 
were only paying 32s. when you were really pay- 
ing 40s. per dozen.—London Paper. 


Housetvite's $ ‘Department. 


{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.]} 
Oyster Loaves. 

Take some small French rolls, make a round hole in 
the top, and scrope out all the crumbs. Then put your 
oysters into a pan, with their liquor and the crumbs that 
came out of the rolls; adda lump of butter, and stew 
them together five or six minutes; then put in a spoonfal 
of good cream. Fiil your rolis with the oysters, etc., lay 
the piece of crust carefully on again, and set the rolls in 
the oven tocri-p These loaves may be used at an enter- 
tainment. 





Cure for Croup. 

When the symptoms appear, immediately fold a towel, 
dip it in cold water, and apply it to the child's breast and 
throat; then wrap a bianket closely around him. Or, 
bathe the feet well in warm water, at the same time rub- 
bing the throat and breast with mutton tallow or goone- 
grease; then envelope ir a warm blanket. Either of these 
modes will check the disease till the arrivai or a physician, 
and in many cases will of themselves effect cure. 


Stewed Oysters. 

Strain the liquor of the oysters, put it on to boil with a 
few blades of mace, some whole peppers an! «!lenice; skim 
it well. When thoroughly boiled, put ia your oyeters, 
and give them a good boil up. Mix a good sized lump of 
butter with some flour smoothly, stir it in the boiling 
liquor, and add cream according to the quantity of oys- 
ters you cook. 


Stewing Chickens. 

Parboil two fine chickens; take them up in « large dish; 
cut them up, and separate all the joint-bones one from 
another. Then take out the breast-bone, add a little of 
the water they were stewed in, a blade of mace and « 
pinch of salt. Cover closely with another dish, and put 
it in to stew until the fowls are tender. Serve hot in the 
same dish 


Offensive Smells. 

One of the best and most pleasant divinf-ctante is cof- 
fee; the simplest way to use it is to pound the well-dried 
raw beans in a mortar, and strew the powder over a mod- 
erately-heated iron plate. The simple traversing of the 
house with a roaster, containing freshly roasted coffee, 
will clear it of offensive smells 





Stewed Apples for Winter Use. 

Wheo good apples are plenty in the autumn, pare, 
core, sweeten to taste, strain throus «...ander; then 
return again to the porcelain kettle to beat well, and 
having ready heated * Arthur's Jar”) or any air-tight 
ones, fill them and close. You have tuen stock for winter 
pies or puddings 








Preserved Orange-Skins. 
Cut them in strips the size of a straw. and boil them in 
| & strong syrup tilleliear. Keep them for Bird's Nest 
Padding.—In making syrup for any kind of preserves 
one gill of water to each pound of sugar is enough 





Corn Batter Bread. 

Take six teaspoonsful of flour and three of corn weal 
with = little walt; sift them, and makes thin o«tter with 
| four eggs and « sufficient quantity of mik. Vake in 
i email pans in « quick oven 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have now on band and for @le. the follwing br 
liant stories. ja bound form, rete) extrait wht . 
ermal engravings, and forming the cheaper! 


price ever offered to the public Evesy ope of thee 


' 
. 
works was written expressly for this establishment. sod 
the copyright is moured according t « Wee 4 
single copies by mail, pest pard, fur teenty comts each, oF 


sex copies, past pound, for ene dollar 


THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP: of, Tue Factor Sas 
Juan db Lbbos 4 Tee of the Mezecan War Tile vivid 
tale of the late ear with Meaicw be ome of Ue teeet m 
dramatic we have ever published It te alee tru 
to the history end actors of this «tinting petted ef sue 
mod-ro experience Its euther engoved extrecntiners 
facilities for gaining the actual hice wage bec erees) 
the production of his captivating stor). and hepee its 
truthfulness and exceience as at hierorieal bovelette 

Written forusty Cart CHAKRLAS BK AVERILL 


THE VOLUNTEER: or tue Maiw or Montemer 





Taylor figures truthfully in the « 
i the charke ters are ree) tradividual> 
Written expressly for us by NED BUNTLINE 
THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or, Tux Momancns Last 
BKaips Of ail the stores which Mr. Cobb has produced, 
we think this the moet artistic and interesting = Urece 
ful, intensely absorbing, full of life apd action, It paints 
the tableaux of its plot with ali the fire that Moorteh 
and Spenish history Inepire This story would render 
ed. author's name famous 
Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja 
THE DOOMED KING: or, Tue Crows anv THe Swonp 
This romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is replete with adventure, combining the ——— turn 
of fortune and the most starting perils and ns 
Written for us by. . . FRANCISA DUR RIVAGE 





| THE ADVENTURER : or, Tue neck om rue Ispian 


| 
| 


| 
| 





Oceay, This capital story of the land and rea is de- 
cidedly one of the very beet of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compiiment of being 
re published iu England It ts elegently tlustreted, 
aud absorbingly interesting from the first to the last 
page of the story. The opening scene —* us the por- 
trait of a London pickpocket drawn to 
Written for us by «+» LIBUT TENANT “Mt RRAY 
THE BEGGAR | 0] LYONS: or, Tue Kesrorarion 
The locale of ‘bing romance lies io France and 
Spaia, at fhe wpm ty the accomplished author, 
who has but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has, been in the employ tof our g This 
thrilling story alone would make any writer famous 
We vouch for it, that no one who pone vg lh the ~ 
will willingly lay it by until ory D ree 
Written for us y 4 Oty 'c C. MIUNTER. 
THE CABIN | BOY: or, Live on THe Wine. This famous 
has passed to its sevensé edition—-and to all 
who yey a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot apd the vividness of 
the descriptions are unsu: the favorite author 
haviug surpassed himself in this dlightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associations 
Written for us by. ....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Gaanvur’s Prior. 
Phis is a story of the © mo rersgehes Empire, and in a vein of 
romaace highly interesting. culehes tbh many pee 8 
tions of Chinese Life and itn Veiner A the plot of 
story is brimming with novel and start ling A aed 
ritten expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tux Girsevs or Fonsst 
litt. This is a tale of the olden time. during the 
of Charles I1., when portions of England, especially in 
the eount, of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gipseys, whose life habit« and customs area of 
never-failing incident avd adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation 
Written for us by.. ..... Da J. H. ROBINSON. 
RED REVENGER: or, Tae Pinate Kine or tue 
Fronipas This tale of the by tr and its islands is one 
that portrays many tragic and romantic phases of life 
at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be- 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirates 
who infested the seas in ita vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 
Tur Wip Curertain. A 








ne times, depicting scenes of thrilling interest pecu- 
flar to the oe of history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, the vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. La 
tale has been translated inte French, and also re- 


lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB. =. 
THE ARKANSAS RANGER: or, Dinote tue Back- 
woopsMaN. A vivid story of Kast and West, unrivalled 


in plot and character. The tis the elewenth edi- 
tion of this remarkable tale, me bia one trom tho 
the best selling book we have ever t 

tablishment, and the one which fy author 


fils Best. By. ..cscccsscece LIKUTENANT } MURRAY. 
HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccanren ame THe CaRpi- 
NaL This Sicilian # Sea ore is one of 


pry 5 interest, and the plot is oe porn he and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the fi/th edition of 
this Be tale, the plot of which war never excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous a nlpenteayll — 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished 
Written expressly for us by.. AUSTIN C. ADICK. 
THE ROYAL YACHT: or. Lowa tur aan. A 
Kevolutionary Komance of Sea and Land, abounding in 
a egecee and adventure. Mr. Cobb bas woven some of 
ost startling events of the American Kevolution 
into t this thrilling cept ae the Mpeg of whieh is at- 
tested by its passing — editions 
Written expressly for us by SYLV ANUS COBB, Jn. 
UT: or, soot ral = — Revoworion. 
This story of our Revolutions: ¢ is one of much 
interest, and narrates with viv a aad fitelixe effect some 
of the scenes of that eventtul jajor VYoore is 
every inch a soldier, and this is eminently « B cong 8 ro- 
mance, one would think written at the tap of 
Written for us by.......... BEN OP ERLEY OOK. 
CHILD OF THE BAY: or, Tux Saion’s Pao- 
Trot. This tale of life on the ocean, and phases of Eng- 
lish and East Indian incident, ir the most captivating 
sea story we have ever issued. It hae the true flavor of 
the ocean. This has just been re-published by 
Lloyd, London. By..........8YLVANUB COBB, Ja. 
THE UNKNOWN MASE: or, Tue Bette or Mapai. 
The scene of this stags . laid in the gny capital of Spain, 
and deli scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling tong y ~ a tale of love and intrigue, it 
few equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful delineator of the affections who has written im 
the present ceotury. Editions me this story have been 
issued both in Spanish and Fren 
Written for us by........ LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tas Consrimatons of Cuma. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Sea. Rieb tn 
adventure and in Cuban life, of a revolutionary charac 
pra Mr was for a considerable period in 
vernment service of Spain, and he has laid the 
plot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Written for usby .F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
SMUGGLER: or, Tux Secrets oF rue Coast. 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
novelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing # most a ee plot. It 
has been compared to Maryatt’s best sea novel, and has 
reached seven editions. it iss captivating tale from 
beginning toend. By....... SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE DANCING STAR: or, Tar Suvcoren oF tHe 
Carsapeake. This is a story of the Coart and the Ben, 
written in our author's happiest vein. and portrays ehar- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
fea tale that Professor Ingraham ever wrote. and bas 
exceeded in the number of ite editions his famous 
* Dancing Feather,’ which it also does in interest 
Written expressly for us by......J. Ho INGRAHAM 
THE FOUNDLING: or, Heamione oF St. Awtorne. 
This Romance of the Continent depicts scenes of » thrill- 
ing character in the cities of Parie and Venice durt 
the middie of the last century. It will Le remember 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart- 
ment of the United States a few years since op s touref 
olseervation among European fortifications. and it eas 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in France and Italy 
Written expressly for ue by Mason F.C. HUNTER 
THE GIPSEY oe or, Tae Cane oF THE 
Sieaea. A tale ing the life of the wandering 
tincali. in the A amen at te ny Frain. It be the mort 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever publiched im thie 
country, and though truthful to life, ie yet mort etart- 
ling in many of ite absorbing chapters 
Written expressly for us by. Da J. i ROBIN#FON 
THE ARMORER OF TYRE: or, Tus Oracte amp ive 
Paicst. This romance of ancient Tyre is one of 
most popular of Cobb's stories, and paints a very pian ~~ 
ing picture of life in that iuaurious «ity It has been 
dramatized and played in nearty every theatre in this 
country apd has trough three ee hed dgna 
don. The present lx the fowr ae edition 
have published” By SYLVANUB ¢ oun Ja 
SERF: or. Tut Poe wasp 
IVAN ims f b-toid and highly graphic 
mevtic aod military, in Russis, Turkey and Cireesste 
Written expremly for as by. AU STING. BURDICR 
T: or, Tue Waspeaine beous 
THE BLACK EMIONE (Patan ese 
written in our sethor*s eres: me otyie 
comitce eapreaaty for we by. De. d. i. KOBIKAON 
or, Tas Boo oseen oF tee Gow 
CAPTAIN, BELT: ihe and | tie Shore | =—Thie on 
other of those graphic see stories fer which our sutheor 
fe fameme 
Written for us by 
LIAN BRIDE: or, Tut Praviem Cave 
TRE CASTILLO f Oid Spain = Thie ee meet cherm 
ing story of the time of Philip If . amd the daye of the 
ten 
Iednicten expremaly for ae by STLVANUE COBR, Jn 
MoM RBALIOU Petheke 
No Ty Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 
ER POR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPUTS. 
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Port's Corner. 


a anne 


(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THEY TELL MEI AM DYING. 





They tell me I am dying, 
Fading day by day; 

That health and hope are passing— 
Passing from me away. 

They tell me I must slumber 
Within the silent temb ; 

That soon above my head 
The rose will brightly bloom, 
And shed a sweet perfume. 


They tell me I am dying, 
My cheeks are very pale; 
That my eyes are dull and lifeless, 
And my frame begins to fail ; 
That soon I ‘ll leave forever 
This world of pain and care, 
And wander in the land 
Of rest and peace, where 
Blossom flowers rare. 


MODEST LOVE. 


brightest and the chastest brow 
Rules o'er a cheek which seems to show 





PURITY. 


The rigid front, almost morose, 

But for the patient hope within, 

Declares a life whose course hath 

Unsullied still, though still severe, 

Which, through the wavering days of sin 

Kept itself icy-chaste and clear.—T. W. Parsons. 


BRIGHT MOMENTS. 
There are moments of life that we never forget, 
Which brighten and brighten 0s time steals away ; 
They give a new charm to the happiest lot, 
‘And they shine on the gloom of the loneliest day. 
ERCIVAL. 


Domestic Story Department. 


[Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


THE GARNET RING. 


BY M. LINDSAY. 











Durine the first year of my practice as an at- 
torney, clients and cases were so few with me, | 
that I found it an agreeable change from the 
dullness of an almost unfurnished and unfre- 
quented back office, to visit the court rooms, 
where I not only became familiar with the usages, 
arts and means of success employed by skilful 
lawyers, but where I could see human nature in 
its perplexities and struggles, its feebleness and 
power, exciting in me an interest and sympathy 
that the drama has never equalled. 

One freezing morning during the first week of 
December, my office having been wholly inno- 
cent for the season of all artificial warmth or 
means of warmth, was too cold and cheerless to 
be endured any longer. It was enough to quench 
the light of hope and fire of courage in the most 
hot-headed and enthusiastic young man, so I de- 
termined to leave it for awhile. I took down 
from its hook my old overcoat, the ever ready 
and unflinching friend of two or three winters, 
which, regardless of its dignity as an outsider, 
had never shrunk from the duties of frock-coat, 
dressing-gown, sick-gown and bedclothes. But 
alas ! on this fireless cold morning, when it would 
have been so grateful to my poor heart and poor- 
er purse to have found it transformed into one of 
the thickest beavers, fur-lined and fur-trimmed, 
invincible to the fiercest northwester, it looked to 
me, spite of my old attachment to it, and my 
gratitude for its services, it looked quite used up, 
brown and rusty, thin and threadbare ; its collar 
sadly soiled, its button-holes rent, its buttons 
lonesome, no two standing together. And worse 
—the once friendly garment was to my gloomy 
and suspicious eyes—a traitor. “Would it not 
tell to every one who should see it, the secrets I 
most wished to hide? those which might bring 
my final ruin? Would it not tell that I was poor 
and unsuccessful, that I had no business and no 
immediate prospect of any? that I had no ac- 
quirements and abilities which the world needed ; 
not enough even to enable me to take care of 
myself? The once good friend seemed anything 
but a friend now, and it must not go with me 
this morning. But then if it stayed at home, its 
absence would tell my tale the same as its pres- 
ence. I was in despair. What could I do? 
What was there for me but poverty, neglect and 
mortification? I hurried away to the police 
court-room, where turbulent and uncontrollable 
distress makes us forget the suffering that can be 
hidden ; where the hopeless and frantic agony of 
crime makes us feel ourselves fortunate in inno- 
cence, however else unfortunate. 

As I entered, a girl was put on trial for larce- 
ny; & common case, as that stated: yet I saw 
something in my first glance at her, that made 
me forget lack of clients, cheerless office and tell- 
tale overcoat. She was about eighteen ; fair and 
fresh-looking ; with soft light hair brushed neat- 
ly over her ears; large blue eyes, the lids very 
much swollen by crying; and small, unmarked 
features. She was clad ina dark blue merino 
dress and a plain white collar. I cannot clearly 
explain what it was in her that so interested me. 
The inner life has an expression outward that is 
more easily recognized than described, and it 
was probably this. I felt that there was un- 
doubtedly something wrong in the case; that 
decent looking young person, so neat and proper 
in dress, without any tawdriness or ornament, 
did not belong in a prisoner's dock ; ought not 
to be there. 

I watched her and watched the trial. The 
clerk read the indictment. The girl stood up 
and heard herself, Selina White, charged with 
stealing a shawl and dress, the property of one 
Mary Wilson. The tears rolling in streams 
down her cheeks, and her voice scarcely audible 
from emotion, she pleaded “ not guilty.” 

The first witness was the police-man who ar- 
rested her. His testimony amounted to nothing 
more than that he had found the clothes alleged 
to have been stolen in a carpet-bag marked with 





the prisoner’s name, and claimed by her. The 
3 





prisoner ceased weeping when this witness was 
called, and kept her eyes steadily fixed upon him. 
She was told by the judge, whose sympathy she 
had evidently enlisted, that it was proper for her 
to ask any questions bearing on the case, and I 
now perceived that she had no one to defend her, 
or give her special advice and aid. She availed 
herself of the privilege with which the judge had 
made her acquainted, and endeavored to draw 
from the officer the admission that she had shown 
more surprise when the stolen articles were found 
in her carpet-bag than any one else present, but 
in this she failed. He was altogether incommu- 
nicative and evasive in his answers to her. 

One Mary Wilson testified to the loss of some 
clothes which she described; some garments 
were shown her which she identified. In answer 
to questions she stated that they had been lying 
in a trunk ; that she had not laid eyes on them 
for three months or more till she found them in 
the prisoner’s carpet-bag, and that one Mary 
Murray had suggested her looking there for 
them. 

Mary Murray was now called. She was a 
very bold girl, showy in dress and airy in man- 
ners. Her fingers were loaded with cheap rings, 
the most conspicuous of which was a large gar- 
net. While the stolen garments were being 
shown, I had observed a young man crowd as 
far forward as he could get to look at them. My 
eyes happened to be on him when he first caught 
sight of the witness’s rings, and the expression 
which then covered his face excited my interest 
scarcely less than that of the prisoner had done. 

pproached him and inquired, “Do you know 
anything of this case ?”’ 

“Not much,” he answered, coloring deeply. 

“Do you know anything?” 

“ Well—yes—some things,” he answered. 

“Tf it is anything that can be brought to bear 
in favor of the prisoner tell me forthwith,” I 
said, “ for she is an innocent looking girl, and I 
am afraid things will go hard with her.” 

“She never stole them things,” he said. 

“They were found in her possession ; that is 
strong legal proof, and I am afraid it will decide 
the case against her.” 

“ Are you a lawyer?’ he asked. 

I answered that I was. 

“ Are you her lawyer ?” 

“Tam now going to offer to defend her; if 
you can tell me anything, I warn you that there 
is not a moment to lose.” 

“Well, then, some of the same fuzz and trim- 
mings that’s on them stolen clothes is on this 
girl here on the stand.” 

“Ts that so? Are you sure?” 

“Sure as can be.” 

“Well, that’s something, or may be.” 

“Then I know that big ring on her fore-finger 
as well as I know my hand.” 

“Do you?” 

“Td swear to it.” 

“Well, we'll give you a chance to. What is 
your name ?” 

“ Miles Allen.” 

“ Keep on hand where you are, and we’ll take 
care of this poor girl, if we can.” 

I sent up a line to the judge, in which I offer- 
ed to defend the prisoner. He announced this 
fact, I took a seat beside her, and the trial went 
on. The interview with Allen and the note to 
the judge had prevented me from hearing much 
of Mary Murray’s testimony; but the prisoner 
seemed to have lost nothing of it. She question- 
ed her closely as to their personal relations, and 
from the answers she drew out, it was evident 
that Selina’s pretty face had excited considerable 
admiration in a young man who boarded at Mrs. 
Wilson’s, and whom Mary Murray chose to con- 
sider her beau; that Mary had shown ill-will 
towards Selina on making this discovery, and 
made some slanderous remarks concerning her, 
and had even uttered a few threats for her warn- 
ing. I permitted the prisoner to elicit these facts 
without interruption, and I must acknowledge 
she did it with a tact which surprised me, and 
which I could ascribe only to strong woman-wit 
quickened and urged on by the extremity of her 
circumstances. Mary Murray was leaving, when 
I detained her for further examination. 

“Have you any employment?” I inquired. 

She answered in the affirmative. 

« What is it?” 

“ Cap-making.” 

“Who is your employer?” 

This she told. 

“Do you work at the shop, or at your own 
lodgings ?” 

“Sometimes at the shop, and sometimes at 
my lodgings.” 

“Where have you worked during the last 
week?” 

“ At my lodgings.” 

“ What is the work upon which you have been 
employed?” 

“ Caps.” 

“Yes ; but what kind of caps ?” 

“ Plush.” 

“Of what color ?” 

“ Mostly brown.” 

“ Was that bit of brown plush now hanging to 
your shawl-fringe, trimmed from the caps ?” 

The witness did not answer, but impatiently 
catching up the end of her shawl, shook off the 
shred. 

I turned to the judge. “ Will your honor di- 
rect thyt that shred be secured? I shall have 
something to do with it.” 

It was picked up and handed to the clerk. 

Mary Murray was still on the stand. I resum- 
ed my questions to her. “You board in the 
same house with Selina White ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is your room near hers ae 

“No, hers is in the attic, and mine is a cham- 
ber over a back tea-room.” 

“Was Selina ever in your room?” I had 
learned one or two facts from Selina before I put 
the last question. 

“No; she never was; I never had anything 
to do with her.” 

“ Were you ever in Selina’s room ?” 

“Not while she had it; except the day the 
police-man searched “” 

“Did you then handle the clothes found in 
the carpet-bag ?” 





“No; the police-man allowed no one to touch 
them.” 





delaine dress that has been shown here '” 

“T can’t tell exactly; not for some months.” 

“ Has it been in your room among the plush 
caps to vour knowledge ?” 

“ No sir.” 

Mary Murray was dismissed. 

I now called Miles Allen. At mention of this 
name, the little girl at my side started forward 
as if she had received an electric shock, then 
sank back and held her hands tightly together as 


She looked steadily at this witness as she had 
done at those who preceded him, but her color 
anxious. Miles Allen answered to his name and 
from New Jersey; had been here about six 
months. 

“Do you know the prisoner?” I asked. 

The girl’s eyes were full of tears, but there 
was a look of hope, almost of triamph, on her face 
as he bluntly answered, “ Yes, sir, I do.” 

“ Where did you know her ?” 

“Where we both came from, in New Jersey.” 

“ How long have you known her?” 

“Ever since she was born. And I know her 
too well to believe myself, or let anybody else 
believe she’s a thief.” 

“Never mind your opinion of her character 
now,” said the judge. “ Do youknow anything 
about the present case ?” 

“T know as much as this; that there’s the 
same fuzz on the clothes they say Selina stole, 
as was hanging to that gay girl’s shawl.” 

“Do you know the witness, Mary Murray ?” 
T asked. ‘ 

“No. I hope not.” 

“Do you know the ring she wore on her fin- 
ger this morning ?” 

“Yes sir,” with an emphasis, was the answer. 

“What do you know about it ?” 

“T owned that ring once myself, and Selina 
White owns it now, for I give it to her, and she 
aint the girl to give it away.” 

“ How did you recognize it?” 

“Because I did. I’d know it anywhere as 
soon as I'd set my eyes on’t; but if you’re a 
mind to, I'll tell you how anybody may know 
that that ring don’t belong to the girl that’s got 
it. Inside on’t you'll find my name “ Miles Al- 
len” pretty plain and a little something else be- 
sides, per’aps.” 

“‘ Have you anything further to tell us with re- 
gard to this case?” 

“Only that the gay girl proved plain that she 
never know’d or loved Selina enough to make 
her give her the ring, and so I’d like to ask how’d 
she get it? and then who’s the thief after all?” 

“‘ Those points will be settled at a proper time,” 
said the judge, and at my request he ordered 
Mary Murray to be re-called. She appeared, 
_quite red with anger. I examined her as to 

where she obtained the garnet ring, and as I an- 
ticipated received only unsatisfactory and con- 
tradictory answers. The judge requested her to 
remove it from her finger. She refused. An 
officer in attendance soon relieved her of the or- 
nament which he handed upto the bench. The 
judge looked at it carefully, and then read from 
the inside, “Miles Allen. To the girl I love 
best.” 

There was a general titter through the court- 
room. I glanced at Miles. He was smiling and 
blushing, but showed no shame or embarrass- 
ment. It was plain that he thought it no un- 
manly thing to give a ring to the girl he loved 
best, and he was not unwilling to have it known 
that the pretty, modest-looking Selina White was 
that girl, though she was now in the prisoner’s 
dock on trial as a boarding-house thief. 

“Now,” said the judge, turning to the clerk, 
“T think we will look at those stolen clothes 
again.” They were produced, and on being ex- 
amined, there was found fastened to some bead 
trimming which ornamented the dress, a bit of 
brown plush, the same in shade and fabric with 
that the clerk had secured. In the meantime an 
officer had returned from Mary Murray’s lodg- 
ings (where he had gone at«my suggestion) with 
a brown plush cap, which she had lately finished, 
and on comparison it was found that its material 
was the same with the shreds before in court. 

The testimony was now all in, and I rose to 
make the defence. I went over the evidence and 
showed that there was nothing against the pris- 
oner but the one fact of possession, always a 
strong one, I admitted, but in this case outweigh- 
ed by the too apparent malice and guilt of the 
girl Murray, who had not only hated and plotted 
to ruin her, but had stolen from her herself. In 
proof of this, I alluded to her jealousy, her 
threats, and her too great readiness in throwing 
suspicion upon Selina; I dwelt upon the cir- 
cumstance that a bit of plush which appeared to 
be a cutting from Mary Murray’s work was 
found upon the stolen drégs although it had been 
packed away for a long time previous to being 
found in the prisoner’s possession. It had not 
been shown that Selina White ever had any 
plush or had ever been in Mary Murray’s room 
to obtain it. ‘ Then how,” I asked, “ did this 
detective shred find an opportunity to fasten it- 
self upon the dress in a sudden transit from its 
owner’s trunk to a stranger’s travelling-bag ? 
Perhaps,” I suggested, “Mary Murray might 
tell us. .She had a similar shred attached to her 
shawl, and is it not possible, nay probable, that 
she could tell how and where its fellow became 
attached to the trimming of the stolen dress ? 
Might it not have been caught in a temporary 
lodgment in her room, or by contact with her 
own clothes? How else?” In view of all the 
circumstances proved, it was easier to believe 
that Mary Murray had stolen the clothes and 
then put them in Selina White’s carpet-bag in 
order to ruin her and get her out of her way, 
than that Selina had stolen them. 

I then touched upon the garnet ring, showing 
that it undoubtedly belonged to the prisoner, and 
had been taken from her carpet-bag when the 
stolen articles had been deposited there, and end- 
ed with a tew words of appeal to the conscience 
and sympathy of the judge, intended to produce 
its effect on the spectators rather than the person 





“When did you last see Mrs. Wilson wear the | 


addressed. The judge whispered a moment with 
one of the officers near him ; then rose and pro- 
nounced Selina White innocent of the charge 
preferred against her. There was a loud burst 
of applause. I took Selina’s little cold hand in 
mine and told her she had better leave with me 
atonce. We had but just reached the door when 


| Miles Allen joined us, shaking hands and laugh- 


if she was struggling with some powerful feeling. | 


kept coming and going, and she was excited and | 


employment; he was a carpenter; came here | 


| 


ing and talking so fast that one could hardly un- 
derstand him. I learned this, however, that he 
and Selina loved each other too well to be far 
separated ; that Selina had come to get work 
near Miles at his suggestion ; that, owing to a 
series of blunders not so easily explained as fre- 
quently met with, she had failed to find him on 
her arrival, but that certain of meeting him soon 
she had spent her time in looking for employ- 
ment till she was arrested tor theft and lodged in 
jail. Miles declared himself to have been sur- 
prised beyond expression, so much even as to 
have been suspicious of his mental state, when 
on going to the court-room to make complaint of 
some wrong done to himself, he saw the very 
“ girl he loved best” in the dock on trial. 

But the lovers were happy now. And so was 
I, notwithstanding my old overcoat. I don’t 
know whether or not Miles Allen noticed that I 
was thinly clad and that spite of a strong etfort 
of will, I showed great sensitivencss to the cold 
on reaching the outer air, but this I know, that 
the warm-hearted fellow gave into my hand (I 
don’t say paid for of course I never charged him 
or Selina anything) he gave me the price of one 
of the very best overcoats I ever wore, within a 
week of the time when I first met him in the 
police court-room. 

There may be some who are desirous to know 
whatever more I can tell them about the garnet 
ring. I will therefore add, @hat soon after the 
trial I have described, the morning papers report- 
ed Mary Murray to have been convicted of steal- 
ing aring and fined twenty dollars, failing to 
pay which, she was sent to jail. 

And this, further. No longer ago than last 
summer, I met Miles Allen on a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon, leading a fine little boy who look- 
ed the very image of Selina White as when I 
first saw her. Leaning on Miles’s right arm was 
Selina herself, and what was curious, on her lit- 
tle left hand which clung to the strong, muscular 
arm, was the identical garnet ring that had prov- 
ed her innocence. Perhaps she was proud of it, 
and desirous of having it seen and admired ; 
perhaps it was so large it might have torn or 
misshaped her glove. At any rate, whatever her 
reason for so doing may have been, she wore it 
in plain sight, and I knew it as well as Miles 
Allen swore he did, long years before. 





LEAPING. 


If the footmarks of a good horse that has gal- 
loped over turf be measured, it will be found that 
in every stride his four feet have covered a space 
of twenty-two feet. If, in cold blood, he be very 
gently cantered at a common sheep-hurdle, with- 
out any ditch on one side of it or the other, it 
will be found that he has cleared, or rather has 
not been able to help clearing, from ten to twelve 
feet. In Egypt, an antélope, chased by hounds, 
on coming suddenly to a little crack or crevice 
in the ground, caused by the heat of the sun, has 
been observed at a bound to clear thirty feet, and 
yet, on approaching a high wall, the same ani- 
mal slackens his pace, stops for a second, and 
then ix 8 over it.— The Horse and his Rider. —By 
Sir F. B. Head. 
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U mene by o 

A country schoolmaster one day anwounced to his pe 
pils that the examination would soon take place “lf 
i are examined in geography, sid be, © you will empe: 
ly be asked of what shape the earth is; and if you should 
not remember, just look at me, and I will show my soul 

" Unfortumately the 

schoolmaster had two snuff-boxes—a round one whieh 

eo on Sunday, and & square one, which he carried 

during the week. The fatal day baving arrived, the eines 
in geography was duly called out, and the question asked 

* What is the shape of the earth *"’ 

The first boy, appalled by the appearance of the esaw 
inin, ittee, felt b d, and glanced at the 
master, who at once pointed to the spufl-bex 

“ Sir,” boldly answered the bey, “it is round on Sun- 
day, and square ali the rest of the week!” 








A young bachelor, whe had been appointed deputy 
sheriff, was called upon to serve an attachment against a 
beautiful young widow. He accordingly calied upon her 
and said: 

“ Madam, I have an attachment for you ” 

The widow biushed, and said she was heppy to inform 
him that his attachment was reciprocated 

* Yo Rot understand me, you must proceed to 
court.” 

** I know it is leap year, sir, but I prefer you'd do the 
courting.’’ 

“Mrs. P., this is no time for trifling; the justice 
waiting.” 

“The justice?’ Why, I should prefer » parvon.” 


A lad from the ‘Green Isle,” whose occupation was 
that of biacking stoves. fre-places and stove-pipes, bear- 
ing hy to his arm a pot of blacking, with brushes amd 
other implements of his trade, addressed a denuisen of this 
city, who was standing at the door: 

** Has your honor any stoves to polish this morning? 
I'm the bey for that business.” 

The person addressed, not being of a courteous wanner, 
gruftly answered : 

“Go about your business.” 

Pat moved a few steps off, to be out of the way of a 
kick, and replied with a knowing wink 

* Your honor would not be the worse for a little pelish- 
ing yourself, I'm thinking.” 

Annee 


Considerable amusement was caused a short time see 
in Dundee, in Seotiand, in relation to a theatrical -uit 
Mrs, W. H. Collings, engaged for the “jieavy " business 
at the theatre, sued her manager for a trifling sum de- 
ducted from Mrs. ©.’s salary as # fine, because «he refured 
to appear in a “‘ group." The articles of engagement 
were produced, to show that, as the lady had been en- 
agen * utility,” the ma: prial requisitions had been 

perfect order. Mra. Collings, however, tried bard to 

show what ‘ respectable utility ’ was, and on that based 

her plea. After a careful review, the court ordered the 
ursement to Mrs. Collings, deducting a shilling 


v ible diet is well hit off by the celebrated writer, 
Mr. Slick. Sam met a Grahamite in his travels, and 
thus deseribes him : 
+ skin looked like a full-grown bladder arter some 
of the air had leaked out—kinder wrinkled and rumpled ; 
eyes looked like a lamp that’s living on a suwll 
allowance of ile. He put me in mind of a pair of kitchen 
tongs—all legs, shaft and head, and no belly —a real gan- 
der-gutted looking creature, as hollow as a bamboo waik- 
ing-cane, and twice as yaller. He actually looked as if he 
had been picked off # rack at sea, and thrown through » 
gimlet-hole.”’ 


A few days since a traveller stepped into a bank, and 
immediately pulled off his hat, coat and cravat. Thiv 
done, he cast a look at the cashier, who was seated jo a 
pent ene BHarg as morning,” and with s commanaing 


* Hadn’t you better be getting that het water’” 
“The tel informed him that he was in the wrong 
. “You are in a bank, sir, and not ina barber's 
shop.” 
 iank! whew!” ejaculated the astonished stranger. 
** Blame it, they told me it was a place where they staved 
people.” 


a~neeeeeeeeeeeerne 


Mr. Stephen Stiggens, a new contributor to one of our 
hb hee olectrl 





Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union. ] 





Love, the flowers no longer it thee, 
All their lovely hues are fled ; 
No more t springs to meet thee, 
slow its modest head : 
T say, with me, 
Love, wilt thou flee. 
And leave the darkling desert dread, 
And seek a clime 
Of joy sublime, 
fadeless flowers a lasting fragrance shed? 
Ropert 8. Corvin. 
Lace-Leaf Plant. 


This plant isa very curious and singular one, anda 
native of Madagascar. It is an aquatic plant, growing 
under the water, all except the flower-stalk, which rises 
above the surface. Sir W. J. Hooker gives an excellent 
description of it, which we here append. ‘The leaf 
seems like a living fibrous skeleton, rather than a perfect 
leaf. The longitudinal fibres or nerves, surrounded by a 
portion of parenchyma (leaf-tissue), extend in curved 
lines along its entire length, and are united by thread- 
like nerves or nervelets crossing them at right angles 
from side to side at short distances from each other. The 
color is bright vivid green, and the whole leaf looks as if 
composed of fine tendrils, wrought after a most regular 
Pattern, so as to resemble a piece of bright green lace or 
needlework. Each leaf rises from the crown of the root, 
like a short, delicate pale green or yellow fibre, gradually 
uncovering its feathery sides, and increasing in size as it 
spreads beneath the clear, bright water. It is scarcely 
possible to imagine any object of the kind more curious 
and ive than a full-g plant, with its dark 
green leaves, forming 4 circle two or three feet in diame- 
ter, exhibiting leaves in every state of development, as re- 
gards rightness, color and size. The blossom is a deli- 
cate plume or doubled feather, singularly graceful in ap- 
pearance.”’ This plant grows in the lowest, hottest parts 
of the country, in the level portions of the mountain 
streams. It is found at a depth of from a foot to three 
feet or more, and it is a singular fact that, however shal- 
low the water may be, the leaves are always beneath the 
surface; while, whatever the depth may be, the flower- 
stalk always rises above the surface—and the blossom is 
developed, and seed ripened, under the influence of the 
sun and air It would form a splendid addition to an 
aquarium, the only difficulty being to keep the tempera- 
ture at the right point, as it seems to thrive best at 8) 
decrees Fah It was i Juced into England in 
1355, and afew specimens have been brought to this 
country. 











The Largest of all Flowers. 

The largest flower in the world yet discovered is from 
the islami of Java, and is called the Kafflesia Arnoldi. 
The blossoms measure, on an average. two feet in diame- 
ter. We Americans are wont to think a good honest sun- 
flower large enough, but this exceeds it. Yet, strange to 
state, the seeds from which this mammoth flower are 
grown are so small, that a magnifying glass is needfal to 
make them clearly visible. Ina climate like ours they 
could only be raised in a hot-house. Who will now tell 
us the pame of the smallest flower’ 

Devil’s Bit. 

A kiod of scabions, quite hardy, and growing in any 
soil or situation It was fermerly supposed to have great 
Medicinal virtues; and hence, says the legend, the devil, 
envying mankind such a treasure, attempted to destroy 
it, by biting off part of the root, which appears, as if in 
verification of the tradition, as if part of it were bitten off, 
even to this day It is cultivated more as s curiosity 





than for any beauty it possesses 


i" d the publisher by ao of 
most supernatural! brilliancy —its subject, Washington.” 
The editor read two yards of it, and iu @ trance of ecstacy 
selected the following lines for the edification of its readers: 

A three-cornered hat was on his head, 

And his breeches were sewed with coarse black thread ; 
He rode a horse that eould trot like fun, 

And his family name—it was Washington. 


ae 


A young lady told a gentleman that her silver thimble 
was ly worn out, and asked him what reward sbe 
ought to have for her senna A The gentleman, io au- 
swer, sent her a new thimble next morning, accom- 
panied by these lines : 

“I send a thimble for fingers nimble, 
Which f hope will fit when you try it; 
Twill iast very long, if but half as strong 
As the hint you gave me to buy it.”’ 


We may live without poetry, music or art, 
We a live without friends, we may live without heart; 
We may live without hope, we may live without books, 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks 4 
We may live without hope—what is hope but deceiving 
We may live without books—what is learning but grieving’ 
We may live without love—what is passion but pining’ 
But where is the man who can live without dining’ 


RA een 


A Dutchman, the other day, reading an account of a 
meeting, came to the words * The meeting then dissolv- 


he referred to the dictionary, and fel 
minutes o friend came in, when Hoaty said, “Dey must 
have werry hot wedder dere in New York. I ret an 
agount of a meeting vere all de peoples had melted away 


Some doctor advertises in the Port Byron (iasette to 
this effect :—* Consumptives, cough while you can—for 
after you have taken one bottle of my ine you 
can't.’ We rather think we wont take any of that doc- 
tor’s stuff until we find out what he means by the above 
rather equivocal extract from his advertisement 


A BIT OF MALICR. 
“ She loves me still,” cries Ned; ‘‘foronmy knee = 
She said, last night, ‘ Thou ‘rt all the world to me 
“That notbing proves,” said Fred, with lip upeuried, 
“* She often says she 's tired of the world 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly psper, 


after fifteen years unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become @ “ household word "' from r 





ne to Califor 
nia, gladden' the fireside of the rich and poor, in town 
and ere. | over the wide extent of the United States 


It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 


cw It { the sine, yet contains no adver 
tisements in its eight super-royal 

CW It ie devoted to pews, tales, poems, stories of the 
sea, discov m y, wit and humor 


It contains im ite large, —_ os and deeply in- 
not one vulgar word or line 
“Sor he combos among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 
EB Ite tales, while they abeorb the reader, cultivet: a 
taste for all that is good and beautiful in humanity 
EB It ie acknowledged that the good influence of suck 
& paper in the home circle is almost inealruiable 
Its suggestive pages provoke ip the young an ie- 
uirt rit, and add to their stores of knowledge 
° wr rs columns are free from polities and al) jarring 
topies, ite object being to make home hoppy? 
wv It is for these reasons that it bes for years been oo 
popalar a favorite throughout the country 


TERMS —INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
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